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THE DEER WITH THE BROKEN 


By DAN 


Stage: E WERE camped on Mul- 
R berry River,near the moun- 
tain of the same name. 
g Coming up from Little 
B Rock, Ark., we struck the 
Mulberry where it empties 
into the Arkansas River, 
and, getting a flat-bottom boat, Pardner 
George and I put our traps, guns and 
provisions in it and started up the Mul- 
berry. It was a rather tedious job, as it 
is a very crooked stream. But, after 
going many miles and passing the mouth 
of Davis Fork, we stopped near the Mul- 
berry Mountains, and, seeing plenty of 
game and fur signs—as this was nearly 
30 years ago—we determined to make 
our camp there. We had been looking 
for a good place where we could hunt 
and trap for the winter, and this seemed 
a likely spot. Several small streams 
emptied into the river along there, and, 
with Davis Fork-a few miles to the 
west, we considered that the trap line 
that we would put out would well repay 
us. After looking the country over, we 
concluded to build a cabin on the bank 
of the river. We were in a valley, but 
to the north the country rose higher and 
became quite mountainous. We had 
brought with us an axe, saw, hammer, 
and some nails, and the task was not a 
hard one. We built up the cabin with 
logs and made a door of slabs split from 
an ash log. We made a fireplace and 
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chimney of flat stones and plastered 
them with clay from a nearby bank. 
During the making of our home it had 
been a dull hunting time with us. Go- 
ing out in the early morning to knock 
over a few squirrels or catching an un- 
wary gobbler, just to keep our fresh 
meat larder in proper shape, was about 
all the sport we allowed ourselves. But 
at last the cabin was finished, and, while 
I was fixing up the inside, Geo. went 
down the river to a grove and got a 
turkey for a Grand Opening the next 
day, as he put it. 

The next forenoon we cooked the tur- 
key and just before dinner a visitor 
came. Tall, spare and bewhiskered, he 
was a type of the Arkansas backwoods- 
man. He set his gun—a muzzle-loading 
squirrel rifle—against the cabin, and, 
looking up, he gave his head a little 
jerk backwards, as if just discovering 
us, and said “Howdy!” We said 
“Howdy! Make yourself at home.” 
He sized us up for some time and then 
said, “ Wail, I guess you fellers are quite 
comfortabie here.” We asked him to 
stay to dinner and he said he would. 
While we were eating, I asked him if he 
lived in the vicinity. 

“T live about 15 miles north of here,” 
he said. “ My name is Jim Hawkins, but 
they call me Uncle Jim.” Then, after 
a pause, he continued: “Say, boys! 
you seem to be quite likely fellers and 
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I'll tell you something. I’ve been down 
this way on a hunt for the last five 
days, and, as I can’t get what I came 
after, I’m going back in the morning. 
But I want to tell you boys that there 
is mighty big buck in this neighborhood 
and you'll know him when you see him, 
as he has only one antler. His left an- 
tler is broken off near the head. But 
don’t get it into your head that you can 
go out and at the first sight of the deer 
just pull the trigger and then go up and 
cut his throat unless you are a darn 
sight better shot than I am. And I 
don’t know as you would do it then; 
for I’ve come to the conclusion that there 
is something kinder spookish about that 
old one-horned deer. Nearly a month 
ago, about the 1st of November, I ran 
across him about a mile from my cabin, 
one day when I was out after turkey. 
I was near a nice bunch and there was 
one big gobbler that I wanted. But 
when I saw the size of this buck, I just 
passed up the turkeys; and, as I had an 
easy shot, I dropped Old Reliable on the 
deer and pulled the trigger. Instead 
of fallin’ down, as a deer generally does 
when I shoot at him, this old cuss just 
flung his tail in the air and went away 
on a easy sort of canter. I was sorter 
astonished, ’cause he acted as though I 
never touched him. And as he went 
away I saw that he had only one antler. 
‘Very well,’ says I, ‘I know you now 
and I’ll get you next time.’ 

“T went out early the next morning 
and after about an hour’s hunt I ran 
across him. I sneaked up to a good 
shootin’ distance, and then, takin’ a more 
careful aim than usual, I blazed away— 
feelin’ sure that he was my meat that 
time. But, would you believe it, that old 
buck went away just as he did the day 
before. I just looked at him in an as- 





tonished way till he was out of sight and 
then I looked Old Reliable over. That’s 
the name of my gun; but, after this ex- 
perience with old Broken Horn, I guess 
I’ll have to change the name. Two days 
after that I thought I would try him 


again, but didn’t see him till nearly 
noon. Then [ ran across him as he was 
layin’ in a patch of brush. He got up 
only a few rods from me and as he went 
away in a quarterin’ direction I took 
good aim and cut loose. Gosh! I was 
more surprised than ever to see that 
deer go gallopin’ away in a sort of de- 
fyin’ manner. ‘ Well,’ I says to myself, 
‘three times and out, and I think Ill 
let you rest for the present—you’re too 
much for me.’ And the worst of it was 
that I could hit a turkey about every 
time. Only a week before I had got one 
at about 100 yards. 

“ About ten days ago, a feller that 
lives near me had been down this way 
and told me he saw a big buck cross 
the road in front of his team about a 


mile north of here, when he was goin’. 


home. He said the deer had only one 
antler. I didn’t tell him that I was well 
acquainted with that particular deer, but 
after I got to thinking the matter over 
I just natchelly couldn’t rest till I got 
at least one more crack at him. So, 
about a week ago, I tramped down this 
way and have been makin’ my home in 
an old deserted cabin some miles west 
of here over near Davis Fork. Well, 
the second day after I got here I met old 
Broken Horn and we went through the 
same old performance. I shot at him 
and he ran away. I didn’t see him again 
till this forenoon, when I came across 
him about four miles up Davis Fork. 
As I rounded some rocks, I came in sight 
of him and as I raised my rifle he 
seemed to be sayin’: ‘Here again—are 
you? Now I suppose you'll take another 
shot at me?’ And I did. And, sir, I 
hope I may never shoot another deer if 
that old broken-horn devil didn’t kinder 
hesitate about startin’ away. Seemed 
as though he would like to stay till I 
could load up again, so as he could have 
some more fun with me; but he did 
finally go, but in no great hurry. Now 
I never was much of a quitter and gen- 
erally got what I went after. But this 
settles it and I’m through with this fel- 
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ler! I don’t know whether this gun has 
outlived its usefulness or my huntin’ 
days are drawin’ to a close. Still, I 
don’t think either one is the case. Old 
Reliable can still bring down a squirrel 
or turkey and my eyesight and nerves 
are fairly good yet. Now I ain’t exactly 
superstitious, but I don’t think I’ll ever 
take another shot at that deer, even if I 
have a good chance—which I don’t 
want. Now, boys, I am goin’ back home 
in the morning and [ll leave that deer 
with a charmed life with you. I wish 
you would hunt him up and see what you 
can do with him. You'll know him as 
soon as he comes in sight. Your guns 
seem to be good ones and mebbe you 
can do better than I did. And if you 
do get a shot at the old cuss and hap- 
pen up my way afterwards, I wish you 
would call and let me know the result. 
Good-bye.” 

“‘ Good-bye, Uncle Jim,” we said, “and 
if you happen down this way again, re- 
member the latch-string is always hang- 


ing out.” 
“T will,” he replied, and shouldering 
the old rifle—his best friend—he 


tramped away to the north. 

“What do you think of it?” I said 
to Geo., after he was gone. 

“ Well,” he replied, “he seems to be 
an honest old fellow and his story is 
quite plausible. I have at times made 
misses that I never could account for.” 
“Yes,” I said, “and I remember when 
I once shot at a deer not more than 40 
yards from me and don’t think I touched 
him at all. It wasn’t buck fever—for I 
never had that in my life. It’s over- 
confidence perhaps or an idea for the 
moment that we cannot miss. After our 
traps are put out, we'll hunt up old 
Broken Horn.” “ Yes,” said Geo., “ I’m 
going to keep my eye skinned for him 
and I’ll bet he doesn’t fling his tail in 
the air and canter off after J get a crack 


at him!” 
* * * 


In a week’s time we had placed our 
traps on the river and on small streams 
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that led into it near our cabin and also 
for about five miles up Davis Fork. After 
two days on the trap line I proposed a 
hunt for the next day, as we needed 
some fresh meat. Geo. was willing, and, 
although nothing was said about the deer 
with the broken antler, still, that was in 
the minds of both. 

We got away early in the morning 
and struck northwest, toward Davis 
Fork. We got a turkey, some squirrels 
and a rabbit or two and saw a small 
doe which we did not shoot at. We 
came to the fork at the head of our trap 
line and found a mink in the first trap. 
While we were taking the mink’s pelt 
off, Geo. said: “I was in hopes we’d 
run across old Broken Horn.” “ Well,” 
I answered, “if he stays in this neck 
of woods, it’s only a question of time till 
we meet him.” I told Geo. that if he 
wanted to hunt across country back to 
camp, I would follow the trap line down 
to the river and up to the cabin. That 
suited him and we parted. Along the 
fork I found two more mink and a coon 
in the traps and picked up five muskrats 
along the river. Geo. was at the cabin 
when I got there, but was in a rather 
quiet, sober mood it seemed and didn’t 
enthuse in the least when I dumped my 
pelts on the cabin floor. I tried to get 
him into conversation two or three times 
and then gave it up. 

We started to stretch the skins and 
when we were about half through Geo. 
blurted out: “Say! I seen that deer.” 
“Which deer?” I innocently asked. 
“Which deer?” he repeated; “ well, 
there’s only one deer around here that 
I’m concerned about.” “Get a shot at 
him?” I asked. “Yes,” he slowly 
drawled, “I got a shot at him all right.” 
“Get him?” “Get the Devil!” he said 
—*“T’ll bet he’s running yet.” I suppose 
there was a grin on my face as I quietly 
asked: “Old Broken Horn?” “ Yes, 
old Broken Horn. Say! I guess Uncle 
Jim Hawkins wasn’t so far off about that 
deer. I'll tell you how it was. About 
half-way to camp, as I was passing 
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through a small ravine, I heard a crash 
in the brush to my left, and what should 
I see but a big buck jump from his bed 
and as he lit in an open space I saw 
he had only one antler. Now, on the 
dead square, I wasn’t thinking about that 
fellow. But, of course, Uncle Jim’s story 
about old Broken Horn came to me at 
once and I says, ‘ Here’s where I make 
Uncle Jim look like a just beginner.’ 
Naturally, he saw me and made his get- 
away at once. But it was a straight- 
away shot and I got a good bead on 
him and pulled. Now I was just as sure 
of that fellow as could be; but he never 
lowered his flag and did’nt run much 
faster after I had shot at him. He 
rounded some brush and I couldn’t get 
another shot. You’d better be with me 
the next time we see him and see what 
we both can do with that deer with a 
charmed life.” 

“That’s just what I want,” I said. 
“Suppose we look for him day after to- 
morrow?” “Good!” said Geo. “ We'll 
do so!” The next day we walked the 
trap line and at night made arrange- 
ments to go out after old Broken Horn. 

We were up and had our breakfast 
and were away from camp by daylight. 
We struck towards the northwest, away 
from the head of our trap line—intend- 
ing to move to the south and come back 
to Davis Fork. Our hunt was unevent- 
ful during the forenoon. Spreading out, 
a rifle-shot apart, we made the half cir- 
cle and nothing happened. 

The weather was dull and cloudy in 
the morning and during the forenoon 
the wind swung around to the north- 
east and there were indications of snow 
in the chilly air. We sought a sheltered 
place in the lee of a small cliff, and, 
making a little fire, we ate our lunch. 
While we were eating, it commenced 
to snow and by the time we were through 
the flakes were falling fast. ‘“ Now is 
the time to run across old Broken Horn,” 
I said; “for in the course of half an 
hour we can follow his trail.” ‘“ Yes,” 
said Geo., “I wish we could find him.” 
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After dinner we swung down to the 
head of our trap line. There was noth- 
ing in the first two traps and we con- 
cluded to hunt across the country back 
to camp. The head of our trap line, on 
Davis Fork, was about eight miles from 
camp, and before we had gone two miles 
we dropped down from a small spur, 
and, as we emerged from the bushes that 
enclosed the intervening valley, we saw 
a great buck standing on the opposite 
side. The distance was perhaps 200 
yards. “Old Single Horn!” said Geo. 
The deer seemed to be aware that there 
was danger in the neighborhood, but 
had not seen us and perhaps had not 
gotten our scent. 

“Let’s both take a shot at him,” said 
Geo., as he dropped on his knee and 
rested his gun. I took good aim at the 
deer and said “Give the word.” 
“ Pull!” said Geo. and we both shot. Of 
course we expected that deer to drop, or 
at least make a limp or two as he went 
away—if he had the chance to do so. 
As he dashed away, which he did all 
right, we gave him several more shots. 
Still, although he did not lower his flag 
the way a wounded deer generally does, 
the manner in which he went away made 
us think he was hit. “ Yes,” said Geo.; 
“let’s go over and see.” 

We crossed the little valley and at 
the place where he had made his first 
jump we found a splotch of blood. We 
saw him enter the timber some distance 
away and struck for that point. When 
we reached the place it was but a short 
time till we found a trail of blood. It 
wasn’t much—just a drop here and there 
on the snow, which now nearly covered 
the ground. We thought that he was 
not badly wounded and would not be 
likely to lie down for some time. Still, 
we moved cautiously—one on each side 
of the trail of blood, which was very faint 
at times and which we lost quite often, 
as there was as yet but little snow on 
the ground in the heavy timber. But 


by making a circle we would find it 
again and follow on. 
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After going about a mile, we found 
where he had lain down. The bed was 
still warm and he had only left it on our 
approach. This encouraged us and we 
renewed our chase. He passed through 
some open country and for a while the 
trail was plain, but it became dim again 
as he entered the timber once more. 
Many times we would have to circle to 
pick up the trail. 

Geo. was better versed in woodcraft 
than I and I depended on him when it 
seemed an alimost hopeless case. He was 
game and stuck to it, even when I sug- 
gested that it was useless. “ Follow me 
and we'll get him,” he said. And when 
I recalled the first shot Geo. had had 
at the deer, I knew why he was so eager 
to follow the trail. “ All right, George 
—I’m with you,” I said, and we took 
up the trail with renewed vigor. 

Darkness found us nine miles from 
camp, and, after seeing which way the 
deer was going, we halted for the night. 
By this time it had nearly stopped snow- 
ing, but there was about two inches on 
the ground. “ We'll camp here,” said 
Geo.; “ for we can pick up his trail in 
the morning.” Under a great tree, where 
the branches hung low, we built a fire 
and gathered plenty of dry wood to keep 
it going during the night. Then on the 
ends of sticks we roasted a rabbit that 
I had shot a short time before, and with 
some of the lunch that we had brought 
out with us in the morning we had a 
good meal. We broke off branches of 
evergreen, and, leaning them up against 
a couple of poles that we placed against 
the tree, made a fairly good camp for 
the night. 

“That deer,” said Geo. after supper, 
when we were reclining under our ever- 
green tent, “has a fatal wound and it 
would be inhuman to let him die without 
benefit to any one. I have perhaps shot 
more deer than you, and when a deer 
continues to bleed as this one has it’s 
a sure sign that an artery is punctured 
and that he will never survive. I think 
it is our duty to get him.” 


i] 
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We were up early the next morning 
and with the remnant of our lunch and 
a bit of the rabbit that was left over 
we started for his trail. After a time 
we found it in a little valley where the 
deer had been feeding. Geo. said: 
“You take that side and I'll take this 
and follow around till we meet. If you 
see a sign, signal me and I'll do the 
same.” We parted and after I had gone 
perhaps a quarter of a mile I saw deer 
tracks leading out of the valley and by 
following them up the adjoining hill I 
found a drop or two of blood. I went 
back to the foot of the hill and with 
my whistle gave a shrill call. It was 
answered by Geo. and then I gave two 
more, which brought him to me. He 
looked at the trail, and, after following 
it a short distance, said; “ That’s him, 
all right.” 

Again we took it up, and just before 
we reached the top of the hill we heard 
a rush of feet, and, hurrying up, were 
just in time to see him disappear in the 
brush some distance away. “ Too bad,” 
I said. ‘“ Well,” Geo. replied, “it will 
open his wounds and make him bleed 
more and we can follow him better.” 

We went down to where we had seen 
him enter the brush, and, sure enough, 
there were fresh drops of blood. “ We'll 
get him today,” said Geo. as we took up 
his trail and followed on. From here 
the trail led around to another brushy 
valley, where we jumped him again. 
“Getting weak,” was Geo.’s only com- 
ment, and we pressed on. As we went 
farther, the trail of blood became plainer 
and again we heard his rush as we en- 
tered another ravine. When I expressed 
my disappointment, Geo. merely said: 
“Don’t worry. He’s our meat.” 

We followed through some timber to 
another low place and when we got to 
the edge Geo. said: “Now this has 
gone far enough. I had the first shot 
at him and if you don’t mind I will 
take the last.” “All right,” I said; 
“what is your plan?” “ Well,” he said, 
“you stay here until I can get opposite 
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by going back around through the 
woods; that will take me nearly a half- 


hour. Then you take the trail and get 
him out.” “All right,” I said; “go 
ahead!” He disappeared in the brush 


and I sat down on a high point, where I 
could command a good view of the low- 
lying place in front. 

After giving Geo. time enough to get 
to the other side, I went down, picked 
up the trail, and slowly followed through 
the brush. When I had gone 200 yards 
—about half-way through—I jumped 
him, but could not get a shot on account 
of the thick brush. But I saw him go 
straightaway and I dashed after, in or- 
der to intercept him if Geo. should miss 
and he would turn back. 

As I neared the edge of the brush I 
saw a clear space of perhaps 100 yards 
between me and the next low ridge and 
as I came into the open I heard the 
crack of Geo.’s rifle and saw the buck 
near the ridge. As I saw him he reared 
on his hind-feet, as if to fall, and then 
dropped back again on all fours. I was 
somewhat winded with my fast run 
through the tangled undergrowth; so I 
heid my gun against a sapling, and, tak- 
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ing as quick and careful aim as I could, 
I shot. Geo. shot again at the same 
time, and the great deer turned towards 
me, gave one leap, and went down with 
a crash. Geo. was by him when I got 
there and we had to wait a little time be- 
fore we ventured to bleed him—so tena- 
cious was he of life. He was one of the 
largest deer that I ever saw and had 
eight points on his remaining antler. 
The stub of the left antler looked as 
though a bullet had chipped a piece out 
and then it had been broken off—per- 
haps by his rushing through the small 
timber. Many old scars were on his 
skin and there were one or two that 
looked fresh—perhaps the result of 
Uncle Jim’s shots. We skinned him and 
hung three quarters in a sapling; then, 
while I took the head, Geo. shouldered 
a hind quarter and we started for camp, 
reaching there as darkness was coming 
on. We surely slept soundly that night 
and the next day went back and got the 
remainder of the deer. 

He had given us a hard chase, but we 
were well satisfied. For the things that 
are the hardest to get generally give the 
most pleasure and contentment, after 
they are once obtained. 


SONG. 


By ALICE LINDSEY WEBB. 


I. 


Stroke of paddle and water’s swirl, 
Gliding swift through a mist of pearl; 


II. 


Early morn, or evening gray, 
Dawn or dark of an autumn day. 


III. 


These are the joys of stream and shore— 
The dear delights that my heart longs for. 


IV. 


Swift my barque as the flight of bird— 
Cutting the dark, unseen, unheard. 


Vv. 


Stars above and stars below, 
Quickly come—too quickly go. 


VI. 


Sunset, twilight, dawn, and day— 
Late October—early May. 


¥il. 


Ah! it only the whole year through 
I might live in my canoe! 























AN INTERRUPTED MOOSE HUNT. 


By J. ALVIN BIGGERS, M. D. 


N the October, 1909, issue of Sports 
AFIELD I described an exploring ex- 
pedition made by myself and Will- 

iam Yanert into the little known region 
of Alaska lying adjacent to the big bend 
of the Yukon River. On this trip my 
companion told me several of his ex- 
periences while serving as Chief of 
Scouts with the U. S. Army in Alaska— 
one of which stands out vividly in my 
mind to this day. One night, while he 
was in a reminiscent mood, aided by the 
soothing influence of his pipe and the 
genial warmth of our camp-fire, he told 
me the following adventure, which I shall 
now repeat, using his own words as 
nearly as possible: 

“It was while surveying and gather- 
ing certain geological data over in the 
Chilcoot Country that I had a rather ex- 
citing experience with a monster grizzly, 
which caused me, thereafter, to have a 
wholesome respect for that species of the 
bruin family. I was accompanied by a 
long, lean soldier, who had been detailed 
from the Post at Sitka to participate in 
the expedition as second in command. 
He hailed from the mountains of East 
Tennessee, and answered readily to the 
title of Fencerail. Fencerail Martin we 
dubbed him, and when he folded himself 
up to sleep at night in our little shelter 
tent, he bore a striking resemblance to 
several panels of the old-fashioned rail 
fence. 

“The middle of September found us 
working well up in the hill lands around 
the pass, several miles inland from Dyea. 
Having grown tired of work, we decided 
one fine morning to take a day off and 
hunt some of the game which might wan- 
der in from the Lake Bennet region ; for 
we had seen signs of caribou in plenty 
and now and then a few signs of the 
much coveted moose. We got an early 


start, and, after hobbling our two pack- 
horses in a little glade where the grass 
grew tender and succulent, we set out to 
cross a divide which ran eastward for 
several miles. The southern slope of this 
divide was rather steep and covered by 
the ever-present luxuriant moss, its vari- 
ous colors painting a gorgeous picture 
as the sunlight glinted and sparkled in 
the dew of early morning. Gaining the 
crest of the ridge, we found a game trail 
winding its way like a gigantic serpent 
through the scraggly growth of timber 
that crowned the long ridge. Following 
this trail for a couple of miles, we at last 
came out on an open plateau, from which, 
looking to the northeast, we beheld a de- 
lightful panorama of gently rolling 
plains, traced across by silvery streams 
and dotted by shimmering lakes. Away 
to the northward, gaunt mountains rose 
above the intervening foothills. 

“That ought to be a good place over 
there for caribou,’ I remarked to my com- 
panion, indicating by a sweep of the hand 
the layout before us. 

“* How about 
Fencerail. 

“*Not a very likely place for moose. 
Still, we might run across one by acci- 
dent, if we should get windage on him,’ 
I answered—at the same time starting 
to make the descent of the northern slope 
of the divide, which was more precipi- 
tous than the one we had just climbed. 

“On reaching the valley, we found 
progress rather difficult, owing to the 
water-logged morasses filled with nigger 
heads, as Fencerail called them. After 
wading the stream that flowed lazily 
through the tundra, we found signs of 
deer in the soft, oozy mire beside the 
water’s edge. We could not tell in what 
direction the wary animals had gone after 
slaking their thirst, for the moss failed 


moose?’ enquired 
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to disclose their tracks; but we surmised 
that they had drifted toward a timber 
covered ridge, lying a mile or so to the 
westward and running in a general north- 
erly direction. There was a slight breeze 
blowing from the west, so we decided to 
beat around the foothills to the north- 
ward, keeping as far as possible to lee- 
ward of whatever might be in the brush- 
wood and scrubby timber that grew in 
the valleys and covered in greater part 
the hillsides. Proceeding cautiously—not 
speaking above a whisper or breaking the 
silence by even the snapping of a twig— 
we finally climbed the gentle mossy slope 
of a timber crested ridge, after crossing 
a ravine through which wandered the dry 
bed of a stream. 

“On reaching the backbone of this 
ridge, we flung ourselves down beside a 
well worn trail, to rest under the shade of 
a birch whose leaves had already begun 
to take on their autumnal hue of yellow 
and gold. We gazed through the foliage 
of the trees growing on the western slope, 
but no signs of. any living creature 
greeted our eyes, except perhaps a camp- 
robber silently flitting from tree to tree 
or a raven soaring on glistening wing 
with now and then a dismal, discordant 
croak. 

“*T thought we’se the fust to come 
this far inland,’ observed Fencerail, while 
we rested on the cool, spongy moss. 

“*We are, so far as I know,’ I re- 
turned. 

“* Look heah! some one’s just cut this 
twig ‘ith a knife.’ And he threw over 
to me a branch from an alder bush which 
he had broken off. He frowned as I 
smiled on examining the cut end of the 
branch. 

“*T see you're not an experienced 
hunter,’ I replied in a low voice. ‘ That 
was cut by a moose or caribou and it 
hasn’t been very long since he was brows- 
ing along through this place.’ 

“This discovery giving us a new zest, 
we sprang to our feet and pressed noise- 
lessly forward, more alert than ever, as 
with eye and ear we tried to sense the 
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whereabouts of our quarry. Coming pres- 
ently to a low, moist place in the trail 
where the black soil obtruded itself 
through the trampled moss, we could 
make out the well defined hoof prints of 
a caribou. It was evident that the ani- 
mal had not been frightened but was 
browsing leisurely along, and I set my 
old Winchester at the ready, in order not 
to be caught napping. The wind was 
still fair and it seemed that our chances 
were excellent for running up on the 
game, either lying down on a sunny slope 
or browsing the tender grass of a draw. 

“ Finally we left the crest of the ridge, 
bearing slightly to our left and stealthily 
making our way through the dense under- 
brush for several hundred yards. We 
soon came out into a beautiful, gradually 
sloping grass-grown stretch of ground, 
about an acre by two acres in area, ex- 
tending down to a draw and then into a 
valley between the ridge we had been 
traversing and another rise to the west- 
ward. The grass was nearly waist high 
and birch trees were scattered here and 
there at sufficient intervals to make the 
plot resemble an orchard. We stopped 
under the shade of one of these and re- 
moved our hats, that the breeze might 
cool our perspiring brows, while we con- 
templated in silence the beauties of this 
little Eden. 

“ Suddenly our reverie was interrupted 
by a whistling snort that cut the air like 
a knife. Then a terrific crash and scram- 
ble in the brush off to our left guided our 
eyes toward a spot not 50 yards away, 
where a huge bull moose (as badly fright- 
ened as we) struggled to his feet and 
tore through the brush like mad—leaving 
a couple of astonished, wildly staring 
hunters fumbling with their fire-arms and 
trying to get a bead on the rapidly dis- 
appearing animal. 

“* Wall, I’ll be gosh derned!’ ejacu- 
lated Fencerail, staring in rapt amaze- 
ment at the spot where the palmated 
antlers were last seen. ‘Was that a 
moose ?’ 

“¢« Sure!’ I returned. 


‘And, since we 
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rarely find what we are looking for, I 
suppose it would be folly to give chase; 
for it’s doubtful if he stops this side of 
Lake LeBarge.’ 
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we’se chasin’ a moose, philosophized 
Fencerail. 

“Tt was only a suggestion, so I said: 
‘All right. We'll turn it into a moose 
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“Rearing upright, she bore down upon me——her eyes blazing and her great jaws wide open.” 
Drawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. 





If we find moose while hunting for cari- 


bou, thar’s no tellin’ what we’ if We found but little difficulty in follow- 
COLORADO... 


“Still, we might run into somethin’. hunt.’ And, suiting the action to the 


word, we started off in red-hot pursuit. 
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ing the trail, as the great hoofs uprooted 
the moss and the huge bulk of the fleeing 
animal bore down the brush and broke 
the branches from the undergrowth, in 
its mad effort to get out of danger. After 
chasing him for several miles over hill 
and dale, it finally became evident that 
he thought himself out of danger; for 
he showed signs of more deliberate move- 
ments, walking several hundred yards up 
the dry bed of a creek—evidently in 
search of water. Here and there were 
evidences of considerable browsing, and 
just beyond the stream bed a young birch 
sapling showed the effects of a vigorous 
rubbing by the great antlers. We must 
have gotten pretty close to him once or 
twice, for we could see by his trail where 
he had sped forward as if in alarm. The 
sun had by this time reached its zenith 
and we were getting tired and hungry 
from the long chase, but were spurred 
on by the fact that we saw fresh signs 
of our quarry, till finally he abruptly 
changed his course sharply to the left. 
This manceuvre, if persisted in, would 
throw him to the leeward of us and would 
preclude all chances of our again sur- 
prising him. We now changed our direc- 
tion, so as to travel a course at about 45 
degrees to that taken by the moose; this 
course would bring us out on the range 
of hills overlooking the stream spoken of 
earlier and was also in the direction of 
our camp. 

“We made as rapid progress as our 
tired limbs would allow for about an 
hour ; then we came out on a rocky ledge 
overlooking the sweeping valley we had 
crossed early in the morning, but, gazing 
far to the south and east, we could see no 
sign of game anywhere. On our right 
was a rather steep rocky ledge jutting 
out from the main ridge, which shut off 
our view from a considerable territory 
toward the west. Here we threw our- 
selves down on the soft moss, too ex- 
hausted for speech and somewhat disap- 
pointed—for our camp lay just over the 
divide and it seemed that we would have 
to go in empty handed. As we munched 
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away at the hardtack and bacon which 
we had brought along for lunch, our eyes 
wandered over the course of the stream 
in search of that old moose. 

“ All of a sudden, Fencerail stopped 
chewing and with starting eyeballs—his 
mouth too full for utterance—raised a 
tragic finger and pointed to a shelving 
rock which cropped out of the spur on our 
right. I followed with my gaze the di- 
rection indicated by my transfixed com- 
panion and saw, walking leisurely along 
up the slope 7 

“That blamed moose?” I interrupted. 

“Moose nothing! We had been look- 
ing for moose. So, in this case, it was 
BEAR !—Old Mrs. Grizzly out walking 
with one of her cubbies. It was about 
300 yards across the open to where they 
were slowly sniffing their way over the 
loose shale and gravel, and when the old 
bear turned broadside to us, that pesky 
mountaineer took a pot-shot at her and a 
puff of dust told us that the bullet had 
pinged the rocks immediately beneath her 
shoulder. The missile must have knocked 
some pieces of rock against the mother 
bear, which seemed to irritate her con- 
siderably; for she became real peevish, 
and, turning back, she took that young- 
ster by the scruff of the neck and cudgled 
him from start to finish—evidently think- 
ing he was the offender. Fencerail fired 
again. This time she reared and plunged, 
and, with a savage growl, turned, and, 
starting the cub ahead of her, they soon 
disappeared behind a rocky ledge. 

“We rushed down the slope, crossing 
the open stretch on the run, and began 
the ascent of the hill opposite, which we 
found to be very rocky. It was sparsely 
covered by moss and blue berries, with a 
cottonwood here and there, by which we 
assisted ourselves in making the ascent. 

“ After much effort, we finally located 
the trail. On reaching the rock where I 
had last seen the huge beast, I mounted 
to its top—from which elevated position 
I hoped to ascertain if possible the direc- 
tion she had taken. Suddenly I was al- 





most paralyzed by the most blood-curd- 














ling snarl I had ever heard. It came 
from a crypt somewhere beyond the 
ledge. Turning sharply to the right, I 
saw the infuriated animal charging at me 
not more than ten feet away. The hunt- 
ers were now the hunted. Rearing up- 
right, she bore down upon me, ready for 
a grapple—her eyes blazing and the great 
jaws open, showing her gleaming teeth 
and tusks, while bloody slather dribbled 
from her chops. I only had time to fire 
from the hip, and was so closely pressed 
that when I turned to leap from the rock, 
she sent my gun flying from my grasp by 
a powerful blow from one of her paws. 
She was a close second over the rock. 
Landing several feet from where I stood, 
she reared and bore down upon me again 
—the huge shaggy bulk towering higher 
than my head. 

“ Drawing my hunting knife, I made 
a rapid mental calculation as to where I 
should spring aside after I had delivered 
my thrust—should I be fortunate enough 
to elude those powerful front paws. 
Nearer and nearer the monster came. I 
could almost feel the hot breath on my 
cheeks. I saw nothing but the gleaming 
eyes and cruel teeth; heard nothing but 
the savage snarls of the maddened brute 
and my every faculty, my every sense, 
was keyed to one purpose. My whole 
world had narrowed down to one object 
in view 

“Tn another instant there was a deafen- 
ing roar—a spurt of livid flame flashed 
in blinding proximity to my face—and I 
only had time to leap aside, as the great, 
shaggy form crumpled and fell—rolling 
over and over down the hillside, till it 
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brought up against a cottonwood. A 
shudder ran through the giant frame, a 
straightening of the powerful limbs, a 
gasp—and the battle was over. 

“*T tried to plunk ’er one sooner but 
ye was in ther way,’ drawled Fencerail 
Martin, leaning on his Krag and coolly 
surveying the work of his hands. 

“ After I had collected my wits and 
wrung my companion’s hand—trying to 
thank him for his timely shot (for I’m 
sure it saved my life)—-we proceeded to 
skin the mammoth bear and to cut out 
the hams and quarters. Fencerail’s sec- 
ond shot had pierced the lungs. Mine 
had buried itself at the juncture of the 
neck and left shoulder, severing several 
large blood vessels ; while Fencerail’s last 
shot had gone into the open mouth and 
entered the base of the brain, coming out 
at the union of the skull and neck. 

“ After we had cached our meat and 
rested a spell, we made a search for 
young Mr. Cubby, but to no avail. 

“We reached camp just before dark, 
tired and worn after such a strenuous 
day ; but we were fully satisfied as to the 
fighting qualifications and staying quali- 
ties of the grizzly.” 

The old scout ceased speaking and be- 
gan to heap together the smouldering fire 
brands and I knew the tale was done. 

After we had crawled under our shel- 
ter tents and stretched our forms on the 
beds of fragrant spruce boughs, I could 
not go to sleep until I had asked: “ Shall 
we reach the grizzly country on this 
trip?” 

“Hardly,” he murmured sleepily. And 
I wriggled down comfortably in my nest 
of Yukon feathers and was soon asleep. 


FOR EVER. 


To F. G. R. 


The tinted rainbow in the sky 
Shall slowly fade away. 


And all the frailties of life 
Shall follow Pleasure’s train 


The rose which blooms so gorgeously Into the land of vanished dreams. 


Shall fall into decay. 
Los Angeles, California. 


But Friendship will remain. 
CaRLYLE C. McINTYRE. 








A BIVALVULAR ROMANCE. 


By CRITTENDEN MARRIOTT. 


UMP! bump! bump! Fred Car- 
ter opened his eyes and stared in- 
quiringly around his severely fur- 
nished room. The grey of early morn- 
ing, leaking in through the closed shut- 


ters, revealed nothing unusual. Bump! 
bump! bump! Scra-atch! This time 
there could be no mistake. Something 


was thumping against the house—some- 
thing heavy and solid, that jarred when 
it struck. Fred swung himself out of 
bed and started towards the windows. 
“Hum!” he soliloquized; “those win- 
dows are twenty feet from the ground; 
they open on an expanse of sand, bor- 
dered by the sea. It is clearly impossible 
that anything heavy should be banging 
against them, Nevertheless ad 

He crossed the room and threw open 
the shutters. As he did so, something 
remarkably like a window blind shot 
up a few inches away, and he found 
himself staring into the bewildered eyes 
of a girl who stood at another window 
—a window that had no business to be 
there at all. Mechanically Fred clutched 
at the neck of his pajamas, noticing 
vaguely that the girl imitated him with 
respect to her kimona; then she drew 
herself up as haughtily as could be ex- 
pected of one whose hair was in curl 
papers. “ What does this mean?” she 
demanded, haughtily. 

All the frivolity in Fred came to the 





surface. “You can search me,” he 
laughed back. 
“ But ” 


“Allow me!” Fred poked his head 
out of the window and looked down- 
ward. Beneath him was something that 
looked like the rail of a boat, bordered 
by a few inches of water. He looked 
up again. 
“you're in a houseboat, I see. 


“ Ah!” he remarked, coolly, 
Do you 


happen to know whether this house is 
afloat or your boat is ashore?” 

For an instant the girl looked amazed ; 
then she laughed. “I'll look out of the 
other window and see,” she responded, 
with aplomb equal to Fred’s own. 

When she came back, a cloak was 
around her shoulders and the curl papers 
had vanished from her hair. Fred also 
had drawn a coat hastily over his pa- 
jamas. “I’m afraid we’re ashore,” she 
murmured apologetically. “ That is to 
say, we're still afloat, but it’s a sort of 
pool. The sea is about a hundred feet 
away.” 

Fred nodded. “I supposed so,” he 
answered. “It’s the tide, you know. 
When a spring tide and an east wind 
join forces, the water always comes up 
to the doors of this house. It’s brought 
queer things several times, but it never 
brought us a houseboat before. You'll 
have to stay a month, you know.” 

“A month!” The girl started. “ What 
on earth do you mean?” 

“Sh-h! Not so loud, please. You'll 
wake Aunt Mary, and Aunt Mary is 
likely to be — er — agitated if suddenly 
awakened. It'll be a month before we 
have another tide high enough to float 
you off.” 

“Nonsense! Four or five horses can 
drag us down to the water’s edge easily.” 

Fred nodded. “Of course, but you 
forget Aunt Mary.” 

“What on earth has Aunt Mary to do 
with it?” 

Fred grinned. “Clearly you never met 
my respected aunt, or you wouldn’t ask. 
I can’t well explain from here, but if 
you'll come down to the front door—I 
beg pardon, the deck—I’ll try to illus- 
trate.” 

The girl nodded. 
she agreed. 


“Tn ten minutes,” 
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Five minutes later Fred, respectably if 
not ornately clothed, stepped out on the 
piazza of the house and lightly vaulted 
over the rail of the houseboat to its deck. 
Seeing nobody, he walked to the edge 
of the boat and contemplated the scene 
before him. It was peculiar enough. 
The houseboat lay as squarely across the 
front of the house as if it had been de- 
liberately moved there. It moved slightly, 
showing that it was still afloat in the 
rapidly shrinking pool along whose inner 
edge it lay. To north and to south rocky 
points stood boldly out scarcely a hun- 
dred yards away, cutting off the view, 
while to the east the retreating sea ham- 
mered the wet sand. Farther out, pro- 
jecting from the water, arose a forest of 
black stakes. Fred looked at them and 
laughed aloud. 

“ Sh—sh-h!” The warning came from 
behind him, and Fred spun around, to 
see the girl from the window standing 
beside him with her finger on her lips. 
“Shssh!” she repeated. “ Please don’t 
laugh any more just now, or I’m afraid 
you'll wake Father, and George hasn’t 
mixed his cocktail yet. Father is never 
in a good humor until he has his cock- 
tail.” 

Fred’s eyes twinkled. ‘“ Say!” he ex- 
claimed, “ can’t George make two? Aunt 
Mary will need a good deal of—er— 
humoring this morning, I fear!” 

“ You don’t seem much agitated.” 

“Oh! I’ve had time to get used to the 
idea, and, as I said a while back, the 
sea has made us presents before—though 
never quite so nice a one as this. Nep- 
tune is a nice old fellow, after all—don’t 
you think?” 

The girl shrugged her well-shaped 
shoulders. “Hum!” she remarked; “ it 
all depends.” She walked to the side 
of the boat and stared overboard. “ You 
said you would tell me why we cannot be 
hauled away. It looks easy enough 
to me.” 

Fred stepped to her side. He waved 
his hand largely seaward, but kept his 
eyes on the pretty morning face beside 
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him. “Behold those stakes,” he ex- 
pounded—“ behold them! They are the 
horns of the difficulty.” 
“How?” (impatiently). 
enough to pull them up.” 
“Ts it? Please understand, Miss —er 


” 


—er — 


“It’s easy 


“ Dunlap! ” 
“Miss Dunlap. Thank you! I am 
Mr. Carter. Please understand, Miss 


Dunlap, that those stakes are the apples 
of Aunt Mary’s eyes. They represent 
the culmination of several years’ experi- 
ments on the nerve systems of clams —” 

“ Clams—on the half shell?” 

“Not so! My Aunt Mary (who is a 
college president in the winter) spends 
her summers here, engaged in the study 
of the nerves of Venus mercenaria— 
which is short for clams.” 

“But I thought clams notoriously had 
no nerves.” 

“So did everybody else—except Aunt 
Mary. Probably the popular idea of the 
clam comes down to us from less strenu- 
ous times. Nowadays, however, Aunt 
Mary sounds the slogan: ‘Wake up! 
Evolute! Don’t stay a clam!’ She’s 
been breeding them on those stakes 
every summer for five years, and next 
winter she expects to electrify the world 
with her discoveries.” 

“Good gracious! 
name?” 

“ Miss Overton.” 

“TI knew it! It couldn’t have been 
any one else. I know her. I was in 
her class at Bryn Chunk last year. She 
—she doesn’t approve of me, I’m afraid.” 

Fred’s mouth dropped open. “ Great 
Scott!” he exclaimed; “you’re never 
Psyche Dunlap? Why, I’ve had you 
for breakfast, dinner and supper! And 
to think it should be you who—Oh! my 
aunt! Won’t there be wigs on the 
green?” He went off into a peal of 
laughter, in which the girl somewhat 
unwillingly joined. But their merri- 
ment was soon cut short. “George! 
George!” rumbled a deep bass voice 
from somewhere inside the houseboat 


What—what’s her 
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—“ George! George! You black hound! 
Where are you?” 

Miss Dunlap started. “Good gra- 
cious!” she cried, “ we’ve waked Father, 
and he—George! George! Oh, good- 
ness! he’s ashore, of course. Every- 
body’s ashore but Father and me. I 
must go to him.” 

“All right! And I'll go and break 
the news to Aunt Mary. Say, you won’t 
let her drive you to leave the boat, will 
you? Stick it out, no matter what she 
says. We'll have a jolly month of it—” 

“Tl see! I must fly now. I - 

Too late! As if moved by the same 
force, the door to the house and that 
leading to the interior of the houseboat 
flew open together and Col. Dunlap and 
Aunt Mary stood facing each other, their 
words dying on their lips as they took 
in the scene. Fred took in the two por- 
tentous faces at a glance. “ Run!” he 
whispered briefly; and without an in- 
stant’s hesitation the girl ducked and 
ran, Fred close behind. Before their 
elders could recover themselves, the 
young people had vanished. 

Aunt Mary was the first to speak. 
Shaking with rage, she faced the Colo- 
nel. ‘“ What does this mean, sir?” she 
demanded. “ What does this mean?” 
Bewilderment seemed to have robbed the 
Colonel of the power of speech. ‘“‘ I—er 
—I—er ——”’ he stammered. 

Aunt Mary pushed him hard. “ Well, 
sir! Can’t you answer?” she exclaimed, 
“You bring your boat here and camp 
down on my doorstep, and when I ask 
you what you mean, you refuse to an- 
swer. Frederick! Frederick!!” 

Crouching on the seaward side of the 
houseboat, Fred shivered in pretended 
terror, but shamelessly failed to answer. 
He was not needed; for the Colonel 
had found his tongue. “ Confound it, 
Madam!” he cried. “Do you suppose 
I came here of my own will? I—we— 
must have parted our cable and ——” 

“Parted your cable? Humph! I sup- 
pose you thought a pack-thread would 
hold that ark of yours against the cur- 
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rent out yonder. Where’s your crew? 
What canal boat did you get them 
from?” 

The Colonel flushed hotly. “I have 
no crew, Madam!” he protested; “ this 
boat is moved by a tug, when it is moved 
at all. I have some servants, whom I 
let go ashore at Sharks Harbor last 
night. .How I came here I know no 
more than yourself. In fact, I do not 
know where I am at all, and I venture 
to suggest, Madam, that : 

But Aunt Mary turned from him with 
a sniff. “ Psyche Dunlap!” she called, 
“come from behind that house instantly, 
and bring my nephew with you.” 

Psyche looked at Fred and Fred 
looked at the girl. “ We might as well, 
I suppose,” he muttered, reluctantly. 
With a good assumption of levity, he 
stepped into view—the girl trailing 
behind. “Ah! Good morning, Aunt 
Mary!” he remarked, lightly. “ You 
know Miss Dunlap, I believe? She and 
her father have—er—dropped in inform- 
ally for a month’s stay and r 

“A month!” the Colonel snorted. 
“ Before I’d stay a month with that— 
ahem! I want none of your damned 
jokes, young man! I want to know 
where I can get some men and horses 
to haul this boat back to the water.” 

“Back to the water!) shrieked Miss 
Overton, with a glance at her precious 
clam stakes, now high in the air. ““Never! 
you'll rip up all my stakes! You must 
have the boat taken to pieces and car- 
ried off in wagons. And you will 
greatly oblige me by beginning work as 
quickly as possible!” 

Fred nudged Psyche. It was amaz- 
ing how quickly the circumstances had 
brought these two to a common ground. 
“What did I tell you?” he whispered; 
then paused and gazed at the Colonel, 
fascinated. That warrior’s face was apo- 
plectic. “Take my boat to pieces!” he 
roared, “in order to save a few beg- 
garly stakes. I'll be-——” 

But Psyche glided to her father’s side. 
“Hush! Dad!” she exclaimed. “ You 
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don’t understand. Miss Overton is Presi- 
dent and Professor of Conchology at 
Bryn Chunk University. Those stakes 
represent the climax of her endeavor to 
develope the higher qualities of the clam. 
Why, Dad! I quite forgot! You are 
interested in clams yourself! Miss Over- 
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ful volume on the family virtues of the 
clam?” 

The Colonel swelled visibly. “ What- 
ever value my poor book has, Madam,” 
he responded, beamingly, “it derived 
from the strong basis it found in the 
experiments of Miss Mary Overton. I 
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“The sea has made us presents before,” said Fred——‘‘though never quite so nice a one as this.” 





‘ton, Father has written a book on clams 
himself!” 

The fire in the eyes of the two adver- 
saries abruptly changed to a delighted 
sparkle. “ Why, why!” gasped Aunt 
Mary, “can it be that you are Col. 
Hiram Dunlap, who wrote that wonder- 


never dreamed that I was to have so 
great a pleasure as this! Chop the boat 
up? Why! I would chop a hundred 
boats to pieces rather than interfere with 
one of your epochal investigations.” 
“Not at all, Colonel. Not at all! 
Don’t dream of hurting your boat. She 
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will float off at high tide a month from 
now, and meanwhile I shall be delighted 
if you will be my guest and join me in 
my experiments.” 

The Colonel had something to say to 
this, but Fred did not listen. “ Suffer- 
ing Moses!” he murmured to Psyche, 
“instead of one Nature faker, we've 
got two on our hands. And look at the 
shamelessness of their attire, too! Say! 
we must take this matter firmly in hand, 
or there’ll be the dickens to pay. Oh! 
Aunt Mary” (he dropped his voice to 
a whisper), “I don’t like to mention it 
but really ” A significant glance 
completed the sentence and sent Miss 
Overton’s hand to the curl papers on 
her head and sent her scuttling indoors, 
at the very instant when Col. Dunlap, 
at a whisper from his daughter, glanced 
down at his pajamas and incontinently 


fled. 





* * * 2 

The month sped rapidly for the enthu- 
siastic clammists and did not pall on the 
younger folks. Golden days came and 
went —days when the sea was _ all 
a-sparkle with points of fire; nights 
when the sea breeze blew fresh and 
strong and all the stars in heaven danced 
to its music. Later and later rose the 
daylight moon; fuller and rounder it 
orbed itself; and higher and higher rose 
the following tides, until at last the time 
came when Fred turned to Psyche and 
gazed deep into her eyes, reading there 
the thoughts that he hoped to find. “ The 
spring tide will come tomorrow,” he 
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murmured, in hushed tones. “If this 
wind keeps up—as it will—there is no 
doubt that your boat will easily float off 
over the tops of those blesséd stakes. Oh! 
Psyche! How I wish we could float off 
together on it—just we! Won't you try 
it—with me?” 

Psyche blushed up at him. 


>) 


“Do you 
think you can steer?” she asked, shyly. 
“Steer? You darling!” Fred drew 
her toward him and the rest of the inter- 
view was blissful onomatopeeia. 
ok * * * 

The next afternoon saw Fred and 
Psyche standing on the deck of the 
houseboat, which was being towed by 
two small boats toward a waiting tug. 
As the distance from shore widened, 
Psyche drew a long breath. “ We’re 
safe now,” she murmured. “I wouldn’t 
have believed you could fool Father so 
on the time of high tide.” She started. 
“ There they come!” she gasped. 

Over the road at the back of the house 
came a runabout containing the Colonel 
and Aunt Mary. Down the beach it 
raced and the Colonel sprang out, pulled 
a megaphone from beneath the seat and 
put it to his lips. “Come back!” he 
roared, across the widening water. 
“Come back! ” 

Fred caught up another megaphone. 
“Can’t!” he shouted. ‘“ We’re married 
and off on our honeymoon.” 

The Colonel looked at Aunt Mary and 
Aunt Mary looked at the Colonel. Then 
he raised the megaphone to his lips 
again. “So are we!” he bellowed. 
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RUINS OF MITLA.—A Monument to a Departed Race. 





THE RUINS OF MONTE ALBAN AND MITLA. 


By EARLE R. FORREST. 


With Photographs Taken by the Author. 


HE city of Oaxaca, situated in the 
State of the same name in South- 
ern Mexico, is the centre of a ter- 

ritory that is full of interest for the archz- 
ologist. About four miles from this city 
is Monte Alban, and twenty-five miles to 
the south are the great ruins of Mitla, 
which are among the most ancient and 
mysterious dwellings of pre-historic man 
in North America. The surrounding 
mountains also seem to have been, at one 
time in the far distant past, fairly well 
populated; for they contain many other 
ruins, smaller and less important but very 
interesting. On the summit of Monte 
Alban is situated a pre-historic city which 
covers an area of about 300 acres The 
top of the mountain is covered with a 
great number of buildings, mounds, 
squares, etc., which are claimed to be of 
great age. 

Mitla is the archzologist’s Mecca in 
Southern Mexico. The trip from Mex- 
ico City is rather expensive, costing, in 
Mexican money, $25 railroad fare and 
$20 for carriage and driver from Oaxaca, 
besides hotel bills, etc. However, one is 
well repaid, not only by the ruins them- 
selves but by the picturesque country; 


for this is truly the Mexico of one’s 
fancy. Here one may see the old Span- 
ish ox carts and ancient wooden plows 
that have been used since the days of 
Cortez. On the road to Mitla one passes 
through the little village of Tule. In the 
churchyard here are to be found some of 
the largest trees in Mexico. The biggest 
is 154 feet in circumference six feet from 
the ground. On one side of this great 
tree is a wooden tablet on which is Baron 
Von Humboldt’s name, that was placed 
there by him when he was traveling 
through that country. 

Mitla is an Indian village that is pic- 
turesque to the last degree. The thatched 
houses are surrounded by fences of cacti, 
and the streets throng with half nude 
children, dogs, chickens, and hogs. The 
last three are the scavengers all over 
Mexico, and but for them pestilence 
would sweep over the land. 

The ruins are situated on a little hill on 
the outskirts of the village, near the 
church. The largest and best preserved 
buildings surround a large patio which is 
paved with a cement that has withstood 
the centuries and is almost as good now 
as the day it was laid. In the centre of 
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this splendid court is a curbed square, 
where there may have been some statue, 
image or other object of worship. The 
best preserved building is the temple. It 
is constructed on a high foundation and 
is reached by nine cement steps. This 
structure is a work of art that any race 
might well be proud of. At the top of 
the steps are three large entrances which 
open into the Hall of the Monoliths. 
This is a long corridor, extending the en- 
tire length of 
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down to us through the centuries in such 
an excellent state of preservation. The 
walls of the exterior of the Temple, as 
well as of all the other buildings and the 
underground chambers, are also laid in 
beautiful mosaics, but they are nowhere 
so extensive as in this one room. This 
leads to the belief that this apartment was 

used for some special purpose. 
The other buildings which surround 
the patio are not so well preserved as the 
Temple. Some 





the building, in 
which are six 
massive stone 
columns about 
seven feet in 
circumference 
and twelve feet 
high, ranging 
downthe centre 
of the hall. 
These great 
pillars are the 
wonder of the 
ruins. They’ 
were quarried 
in the moun- 
tains, miles 
away, and how 
the ancient 
workmen trans- 
ported them to 
their present 
location is a 
mystery as 
deepasthe 
building of the 
Pyramids of 





Hall of the 
Monoliths one passes into the Room of 
the Mosaics, which is of great beauty and 
wonder. These mosaics are of small 
pieces of stone, each one made to fit ex- 
actly to its place, and laid without cement 
or mortar of any description. The de- 
signs are very intricate, as can be seen 
from the accompanying photograph. 
These pre-historic architects certainly did 
their work well or it would not have come 





of them are 
almost com- 
pletely gone, 
while of others 
only the bare 
walls are stand- 
ing. In one 
place a great 
monolith 
stands almost 
alone—a mon- 
ument to a for- 
gotten race. In 
another loca- 
tion only the 
sides and cap of 
a large door- 
way are to be 
seen, and on 
another spot a 
fallen mass of 
débris is all that 
is left of what 
was once a 
stately build- 
ing. 

The archi- 
tects of ancient 
Mitla do not 
seem to have 
been able to construct an arch, as none 
has been found in any part of the ruins. 

During excavations by the Mexican 
Government in 1901, two subterranean 
chambers were discovered. One of these 
(the entrance to which is shown in one of 
the accompanying photographs) is small 
and filled with débris in several places. 
The other, which is cruciform in shape, 
is more extensive. The floor (as are all 





THE HALL OF THE MONOLITHS. 

















THE RUINS OF MONTE ALBAN AND MITLA. 


others throughout the ruins) is of cement, 
and at one end of the room a hollow 
sound can be heard by stamping hard. 
This proves that there is another passage 
or room beneath, which the Government 
expects to open and explore in the near 
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Here, beside the place of worship of 
an ancient religion that is so old that 
there are absolutely no records of it left, 
stands a Christian church. It is just 
back of the Temple, and it has stood 
there for over two hundred years. This 











RUINS OF MITLA, MEXICO.——The Room ‘of the Mosaics. 





future. What secrets may be locked 
within this chamber can scarcely even be 
guessed at; but it may contain the key 
to the solution of the mystery that en- 
velopes the origin of these wonderful ruins. 


edifice is constructed of stone from the 
ruins, and rests on the walls of an ancient 
building. Another ruin is used as a 
stable for the church, and in the old 
walls, over a manger, are some hiero- 
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glyphics in red and black. These picto- 
graphs are little the worse for the wear 
and tear of the centuries, and a fortune 
awaits the man who can discover the pig- 
ment used by the ancient artists; for no 
paint of the present day will last over two 
or three years when exposed to the 
weather. It is thought that these writ- 
ings tell the history of the lost people of 
Mitla, and they have been studied by 
archeologists from all over the world. 
But as yet no man has been able to solve 
the riddle. 

The ruins of Mitla—the greatest in all 
Mexico—stand today just as they were 
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them; and they gave the place the name 
of Mitla, which means “dead.” Who 
these people were and what became of 
them, is one of the mysteries of the New 
World that will probably never be solved. 

These strange and wonderful ruins 
have attracted world-wide attention and 
are now under the especial protection of 
the Mexican Government. An intelli- 
gent watchman, who speaks English, has 
been placed in charge, and he conducts 
visitors to all parts of the ruins, explain- 
ing everything that is known about them 
at the present time. Many of the rooms 
and buildings have been cleared of the 

















RUINS OF MITLA.——Showing the Square in Centre of Patio and the Cement Steps of the Temple. 





when Cortez conquered the country, over 
four centuries ago. No more is known 
of tlieir origin now than was known then. 
The Aztecs (who inhabited the region at 
that time) knew absolutely nothing con- 
cerning the strange people who built 


dirt and débris of time and placed in a 
state of permanent preservation. But no 
attempt has been made to restore them 
to their former grandeur, for the reason 
that, as yet, no man has been found who 
is able to undertake such a work. 


TWO REDS AND A WHITE. 


By VALENTINE J. OLDSHUE. 


66 HE only good Indian is a dead 
Indian,” said the plainsmen of 
a day now long past. “An In- 
dian once your friend, always your 
friend,” assert certain Canadian trappers 


of today, and to prove their assertion will 
tell you the following story: 

On the floor of a little one-room shack 
in the Ontario woods there were seated 
two men, while on a rude bunk at one end 
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of the shelter lay a third. Scattered 
about the shack were skins of the wolf, 
the mink and the otter, also traps, rifles, 
snowshoes and a rough dog sled—all un- 
mistakable evidence of the fact that these 
three were hunters and trappers. A roar- 
ing log fire lent an air of cheerfulness to 
the place, which, to say the least, was 
needed; for, outside, through the bare 
trees, the wind moaned and _ howled, 
whirling the snow about in great drifts. 

The men on the floor were strapping 
specimens of their race. The straight 
black hair, prominent cheek bones and 
swarthy skins told they were Indians, 
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by the Indians as to the best method of 
getting the Canadian, as quickly as pos- 
sible, into the little village of Temagami, 
which in good weather was a three days’ 
march through the forest. Even to these 
two hardy men, it was no easy task, this 
long “traverse” over the snow and an un- 
broken trail, that confronted them; but, 
ignorant though they were, it was evident 
to them that unless their companion re- 
ceived medical attention immediately he 
would die. Several evenings previous, 
while returning alone to the shack, the 
Canadian had shot a large bull moose. 
Mistaken in the accuracy of his shot, the 














RUINS OF MITLA, MEXICO.——The Subterranean Chambers. 





while their conversation, spoken in low 
tones, was in the language of the Ojib- 
way nation. The man on the bunk spoke 
not a word, but now and then a half-sup- 
pressed moan fell from his lips, while, 
with his jaws clamped tight, his eyes 
roamed the shack, resting at intervals 
with an appealing glance on the Indians. 
His eyes were blue, the heavy beard 
blonde, and, despite his sun-burned and 
wind-tanned face, one could see that he 
did not belong to the race of his com- 
panions. 

Ways and means were being discussed 


hunter had rushed to where the wounded 
moose lay on the ground, intending to 
finish him with his knife. Goaded to fury 
by the pain of the rifle wound, the animal 
had risen to his feet, and there ir the 
silent forest began a battle for life be- 
tween man and beast. In the struggle 
that followed, the hunter’s snowshoes had 
become loosened, and, as he floundered 
about in the soft snow, the moose charged 
—bowling him over as a good bowler 
would the pins. As the moose wheeled 
for another rush, a shot rang out. This 
time the ball went straight and true, 
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piercing the animal’s heart, while one of 
the two Indians now in the shack ran to 
the injured man’s side. Back to the hut 
he carried the wounded hunter, where a 
hasty examination revealed sundry 
serious wounds about the body. 

The red men were not long in decid- 
ing as to what was to be done. While 
one was busy getting the hunter ready 
for the journey, the other was making 
a resting place on the dog sled, where 
the wounded man was placed and made 
as comfortable as possible. Then on their 
backs they strapped packs holding 
enough provisions to last them for the 
journey. This done, into the harness 
where the dogs should have gone stepped 
the two Indians, and, making the long 
buckskin traces fast about their waists, 
the long march to the settlement was be- 


gun. 

All through that day—battling against 
a biting wind, over snow and ice that 
without their snowshoes they could not 
have covered, running or walking, with 
hardly a stop except those necessary for 
the cooking of a meal or some rough 
little attention to the hunter—was the 
sled hauled. Hunters and trappers they 
were and to each of them the skin of 
wolf or mink or otter meant just that 
much more to be added to their little 
stake ; but now to these tempting kills no 
thought was given, or if it was it was 
quickly flung aside. Mile after mile was 
left behind. Day grew into night; the 
cold, clear moon and stars glistened in 
the sky above, while now and then some 
wild animal darted across the trail. The 


lonely stillness of the forest was broken 
only by the creak of snowshoes and sled 
runners on the crisp snow or the labored 
breathing of the two men, as_ they 
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strained in the harness. Hunger was a 
thing of the past, while now and then, to 
slake their thirst, the Ojibways snatched 
up handfuls of snow as they continued 
toward their goal. To all appearances, 
but for the frosted breath and restless 
eyes, the man on the sled might have been 
dead. Hour after hour swept by; the 
moon and the stars disappeared; night 
gave way to day, and as the sun’s rays 
broke on the eastern sky the village of 
Temagami came into view, but not a 
word fell from the lips of the Indians or 
from the man on the sled. The former 
viewed the approaching end of their jour- 
ney with a stolid air of indifference; for 
an Indian is more or less of a fatalist— 
what is to be will be—and for them it 
was so ordered that their friend should 
live ; the latter, too, was equally silent—a 
grim silence. He also could endure suf- 
fering, for his race was on trial. 

Within an hour the village had been 
reached and the old English doctor 
found. After a hasty survey of the in- 
jured man’s wounds, he nodded his head 
in assent. In the race against Death, 
Friendship had won and two live Indians 
had proved themselves to be good ones. 

In lumber camp and settlement, in 
trapper’s cabin or on the trail, this story 
of devotion to a friend is still being 
told. If the listener goes still deeper 
into the yarn and asks the reason for 
this suffering on the part of the red men 
for one not of their race, he will be told 
that the answer to it all can be traced 
back to a day, many winters before the 
events narrated took place, when these 
three—Indians and white—stood to- 
gether in the Ojibway village on Chris- 
tian Island and said, one to the other: 
“We are friends.” No contract was 
signed. None was needed. 














CAMPING ON THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 


By G. A. SORRICK. 


pN this age, when more and 
f more city folk are search- 
ing for a pleasant place for 
a few weeks in August 
to scrape off the artificial 
crust of city life, it be- 
comes quite a task to select 
just the right spot. Shall we go to the 
lake, whose surface varies with every 
breath of wind and whose mood changes 
in the twinkling of an eye? It is, doubt- 
less, this eternal change of form in the 
lake that lines its shores with summer 
cottages and changes it so that lovers of 
Nature cannot call it country any more 
without profaning the name. Shall we 
go to the mountain, whose immensity 
overpowers us and makes us feel as if 
we were in the presence of Deity itself? 
—where we can listen to the merry song 
of the tumbling brook, as it rushes from 
ledge to ledge, and imbibe the spirit of 
the eternal, unchanging banks watching 
over it. 

Yet there is one tenting site that in 
many respects surpasses the charms of 
lake, brook or mountain, though rarely 
used. In fact, tenting there is so un- 
usual that a person doing so is likely to 
be looked upon as just a little queer. 
However, a part of the pleasure consists 
in the mild curiosity his act arouses in 
his boyhood neighbors. The Old Home- 
stead is the most probable place for the 
camper to find the Fountain of Eternal 
Youth. This is especially so if it con- 
sists of rolling hills and wandering 
brooks; for then it combines the pic- 
turesqueness of the mountain with a host 
of pleasant associations. Every nook and 
corner teems with recollections of child- 
hood’s joys. Here for weeks at a time 
-we can forget the flight of years and be 
young again. To tent there is to bridge 





the chasm that separates the period when 
childhood was at play— 

‘¢Among the rosy wild flowers singing, 

As rosy and, wild as they’’— 
from the present time. 

We select the pleasantest place to be 
found on the old domain, near some large 
tree that has been beneficently giving its 
genial shade to beast and man for gen- 
eration after generation. Few of us 
have any real conception of the majesty 
of these patriarchs of the forest. To. 
those who have ears to hear they say: 
“T had my existence hundreds of years 
before you began your puny career.” 
Some of their tops, according to bot- 
anists, were waving in the wind when 
the earlier Czsars governed Rome. 
When we are pitching our tent near 
the tree, we think of it as an agéd com- 
panion in the storms of life and not as 
an inert, dead thing, only useful to be 
sawed up into boards that will shut us 
away from real living. 

An hour or two of erecting poles, 
stretching guy-ropes and driving pegs 
places the white tent on its vast sea of 
green meadow. A few more minutes 
suffice to gather some stones upon which 
to prepare the very material viands nec- 
essary for our physical existence. The 
hammock if swung in the shade of the 
old tree and steamer chairs are placed 
in its shady chamber, books are un- 
packed and we are ready to begin real 
living. Our home is scarcely built, so 
rapidly has time passed, when we hear 
the bells on the neighboring farms send 
their glad tidings over the broad acres, 
one after the other, just like the stars 
appear in regular succession in the grow- 
ing darkness, calling the plowman home 
to dinner. One farmer’s wife would not 
announce to her neighbors, by means of 
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her bell, that she is late with her dinner. 
We see the patient, grime-covered horses 
and man slowly plodding toward the 
barn. How care-free and contented do 
they appear as they come slowly up the 
lane! A very prosaic sight to him who 
sees only the surface of things, but not 
to him who sees quiet contentment in 
honest toil well done. We watch the 
horses take copious draughts of refresh- 
ing water from the trough that, we fancy, 
must be covered with moss. We think 
we can almost hear the sigh of content- 
ment resulting from satisfaction with the 
cooling draught. We imagine the swal- 
lows swinging in and out of the old 
weather-beaten barn, carrying cheer to 
the nest of little ones in the house built 
upon the round rafter just under the 
shingles stained by many a shower as its 
drops pattered upon the roof. 

We notice, on the farm to the west of 
us, that the son is keeping up the habit 
of early dinners of his father. We locate 
the bell, not only by the direction of the 
sound but also by a specific tone that 
our memory reproduces, just as if it 
were yesterday instead of thirty years 
since last we heard it. We wonder 
whether the measured swing of that old 
newspaper, cut into ribbons and fastened 
to a stick, is still protecting the steam- 
ing viands that load the tables of those 
homes from the few flies that had en- 
tered, in spite of the vigilant housewife. 
We wonder whether the young farmers 
pronounce grace with the same solemnity 
as did their fathers; whether they and 
their families enjoy the same® sumptuous 
meals as did they of the olden time? 

A few hours after dinner is over, the 
shades of evening begin to fall and the 
contented herd that has been quietly doz- 
ing in the shade of some broad top, just 
as the camper has been doing, arises. 
First one, and then another and another, 
gazes for a moment over the meadow 
and then begins to crop the succulent 
grass—moving slowly up and down the 
hills toward the gate at the end of the 
long lane, where they await the familiar 
Co, Bos! co, Bos! and the sight of the 
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barefoot boy and the dog frolicking to- 
ward the gate. At this almost forgotten 
sound and sight a flood of sweet memo- 


ries drives the harsh, cold years of strug- - 


gle and age away. Time has fled and we 
are the boy again, bringing home the 
cows! Just as the sun is taking his last 
peep at the world, we think of the milk- 
maid, with a blithe song in her heart and 
a merry twinkle in her eye, going to re- 
lieve the cows of their burden of milk— 
of the tinkling sound as the foamy 
stream strikes the side of the pail. 

The camper, while lying in his ham- 
mock, watches the sun slowly sink below 
the horizon and brighten the western sky 
as if it would furnish light for its 
creatures till the stars could put their 
lamps in order. We see the wood- 
chuck coming out of his underground 
house in the neighboring thicket as of 
old, when we tried to sneak up to him 
to end his career. Boy and dog must 
still be making his life precarious, for he 
stealthily rises upon his hind-legs and 
surveys the country before he takes his 
evening meal of clover. 

Night gradually shrouds the earth in 
its dark mantle and all day sounds and 
sights are quenched. As the dew begins 
to settle upon every blade of grass and 
the leaves of clover curl up for the night, 
the evening folk begin their day. The 
beetle wheels his droning flight against 
our cheek. Fire-flies make the swale 
brilliant with their phosphorescent glow. 
The frog makes the welkin ring with his 
best selections. True, his masterpieces 
have something of the bubbling ooze of 
the marsh in them. It is as if the water 
tried to drown his vocal utterances. 
However, they are associated with the 
resurrection of all life in the Spring; 
hence are as inspiring as the clearest 
tones of the prima donna. We can imag- 
ine that night prowler with the stripéd 
body and ringed tail stealthily sneaking 
up to one of these croakers to still its 
voice forever—just as bad impulses 
often throttle good ones. 

What a vivid conception of God’s 
bounty do we get, surrounded by the 
myriads of his creatures, as we gaze into 
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the vast dome above our head, lighted 
by an infinite number of twinkling lights. 
Pity us all that we are so blinded and 
deafened by our own earthy creations as 
not always to see it. Alone, on the Old 
Homestead, where the time element as 
well as the man element is obliterated, 
can we best worship Him. 

As the night proceeds apace and the 
eye-lids begin to droop, we abandon our 
hammocks and chairs and enter the tent 
for the night. How profound and re- 
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tive. We stroll through the fields and 
watch the corollas of the flowers open 
again to the awakening rays of the sun. 
Finally we grow weary and the sun be- 
comes hot, when we retreat to the shade 
of the old chestnut. Here we watch the 
feathery banks of snow glide high above 
our heads and dream of the childhood 
days when we used to watch green 
waves of grass and grain dance across 
the field to the music of the lark and 
bobolink. We watch the hawk sailing 











“The “contented herd, quietly resting beside the old rail fence."’ 





freshing is one’s sleep in this pure air! 
How different from that in the soot 
laden and noise filled atmosphere of the 
city! After a number of hours the orison 
of the wood-folk breaks it and we hasten 
to join their worship, in spirit if not in 
song. How unlike the air of the mid- 
day is that of the early morning, 
filled with purity, freshness and dew! 
Little wonder that all animals are most 
lively at this time! We too become ac- 


high above the forest trees, with now 
and then a tilt in his otherwise motion- 
less wings, like a toy boat on the blue 
limitless sea of air. A crow, much low- 
er, follows, flopping its laborious course 
through the same element with infinite 
pains. Thus on the Old Homestead our 
spirit soars aloft and loses itself in the 
infinite depths of Eternity, but our 
words go blundering along in the lower 
region. G. A. Sorrick. 





ACROSS THE BARREN GROUNDS TO HUDSON’S BAY. 


By EDWARD A. PREBLE, 


Assistant Biologist United States Biological Survey. 


IN FIVE PARTS.—Part III. 


Fox River, which comes in from 

the west, where it drains a large 
lake that is a favorite hunting ground of 
the natives. Below the junction, the 
united stream is called Steel River—a 
name due to the occurrence of several 
mineral springs whose oily exudations 
impart a bluish appearance to the water. 
It is broader than Hill River, though 
still not a large stream, and follows a 
rapid, circuitous course between high 
steep banks of clay. Along the muddy 
margin of the stream we noticed the 
broad hoof-marks of a caribou that had 
been trailed by a huge wolf. The tracks 
had plainly been made some time before, 
when the ground was softer. When we 
returned, two months later, we were 
surprised to see the same tracks, still 
looking as clear-cut as when we first saw 
them. There had been practically no 
rain during this period, as a single hard 
shower would have obliterated the 
tracks. 

These caribou, belonging to a race of 
the woodland species, come from the in- 
terior in spring, crossing the Hayes and 
Steel Rivers in bands, and pass the sum- 
mer on the shores of the Bay. In Octo- 
ber and November they retrace their 
way westward to their wintering 
grounds in the interior, along the Nel- 
son and Churchill Rivers. Years ago 
they were very numerous and formed an 
important source of food for the resi- 
dents of York Factory and the other 
Posts to the southward, as well as for 
the natives. It was then the usual thing 
to kill them in large numbers, especially 
in the autumn migration, when the meat 
could be easily preserved by freezing. 


Os July 9 we passed the mouth oi 


Once, in early summer some 80 years 
ago, immense herds crossed the Hayes 
above York Factory, on their way to the 
Bay. The Indians attacked them in canoes 
and slaughtered the defenceless animals 
by thousands. Only a small fraction of 
the meat could be utilized and thousands 
of the carcasses floated away in the cur- 
rent: Since that time the caribou are 
said never to have been as numerous as 
formerly ; although a few bands still fol- 
low the ancient routes. 

Steel River, after a course of about 30 
miles, iinites with the Shamattawa, which 
drains God’s and Island Lakes. It is a 
much larger stream than the Steel, as is 
implied by its name (a corruption of 
Keche-Mattawan, the Big Branch). Be- 
low the junction, the united stream 
(called the Hayes) flows in gentle 
curves between alternate stretches of 
gravelly beach and clay bank. The chan- 
nel is shallow and a person unacquainted 
with it is likely to run aground upon 
the gravel bars; although a canoe, 
abandoned to the current, will seek out 
the deepest leads and will seldom meet 
with obstructions. This fact is taken 
advantage of by travelers who usually 
drift by night when descending this part 
of the stream. As we wished to make 
observations along the river, we pre- 
ferred to travel only by daylight and did 
not avail ourselves of this method. 

The country drained by the Hayes is a 
comparatively level coastal plain—a 
wilderness of muskeg and marsh, dotted 
with small lakes. That the water has 
receded, or the land risen, is proven by 
several facts. All along the coast of the 
Bay are traces of old shore-lines, many 
miles back from the present strand; and 
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in the high banks of the Hayes, 100 feet 
or more above the water, may be found 
deposits of shells that are clearly of 
marine origin. In the lower part of 
Hayes River are a number of low, sandy 
islands, where for the first time we 
noticed the Arctic tern and a_ small 
plover, both of which lay their eggs on 
the bare sand—trusting partially for 
protection to their resemblance to the 
surrounding soil. The terns fly about 
overhead, occasionally darting down at 
the head of the intruder and endeavor- 
ing with harsh cries to drive him away, 
while the more gentle plovers seek with 


was tottering. During the night it fell 
upon the unsuspecting natives and over- 
whelmed the entire company, not a soul 
of whom escaped. Such a catastrophe 
lingers for many generations in the 
memories of these poor Crees, as an 
equally deadly tragedy does among the 
Eskimos of the Lower Coppermine—a 
party of whom were massacred by: the 
Indians who accompanied Hearne, 
nearly a century and a half ago. 

We were now approaching Hudson’s 
Bay. The banks of the river became 
lower and the general flatness of the 
country more apparent. A few miles 
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well-feigned lameness and soft pleading 
voice to lead him from their treasures. 
As we approach York Factory, we 
pass the scene of a tragedy, which, 
though enacted long ago, still lives in 
tradition. A party of Crees, traveling 
along the river, had chosen as the site of 
their encampment a narrow strip of flat 
beach which bordered the base of a high, 
steep bank. They did not notice that a 
huge fissure, recently formed, separated 
from the bordering plain a large section 
of bank, which, thus urged outward by 
a heavy accumulation of water and mud, 


from York Factory we passed a family 
of Crees, encamped on the shore. They 
seemed delighted to see strangers and 
shook hands all around, even though the 
position of our canoe, as we lingered for 
a few minutes before their camp, neces- 
sitated their wading knee-deep in the 
water. Their ragged and squalid appear- 
ance spoke eloquently of a keen struggle - 
for the necessities of life. The lot of 
these people is now much harder than 
formerly. Neither the shallows of this 


_ part of the Bay nor the muddy reaches 


of the Hayes abound in fish, like many 
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parts of the North; and the moose, the 
favorite game of the Cree, is practically 
absent from the coastal plain. Then 
the caribou, as before stated, is now 
much rarer than formerly. All these are 
conditions that are closely connected 
witn the immediate environment of the 
people, but another very potent cause 
is largely responsible for their present 
reduced circumstances. Up to within a 
few years the shores of the Ba~ abound- 
ed with myriads of ducks and geese, con- 
tributing materially to the support of 
the people on its borders. Now the per- 
secution to which these birds have been 
subjected in their winter homes and dur- 
ing their migrations (the natural result 
of the settlement of the country and the 
increase in efficiency of firearms) has 
resulted in their numbers being greatly 
lessened. So the poor Crees of the 
Lower Hayes are no strangers to star- 
vation. Thus does the advance of Civili- 
zation affect the daily conditions of sav- 
age life many hundreds of miles from 
its heart. 

York Factory stands on the banks of 
the Hayes, about five miles above its 
mouth. Though at least 40 feet above 
the level of the water, the surrounding 
country is marshy; and even about the 
Post clearing boardwalks are necessary 
to ensure dry feet, while, in attempting 
to traverse the mossy swamps to the rear 
of the Post, one sinks to the knees in 
water before proceeding 50 yards. This 
is largely due to a condition characteris- 
tic of countries whose mean annual tem- 
perature falls below a certain figure—ac- 
cording to some authorities the freezing 
point of water. I allude to the phenome- 
non of perpetually frozen ground or 
ground ice. At a depth of a few feet 
the ground remains frozen throughout 
the year, merely thawing on the surface 
during the short summer. The layer of 
mossy turf which covers this icy stratum 
holds the accumulated water like a huge 
sponge, and the fact that the crest of 
the river bank is usually higher than the 
bordering country (apparently the re- 
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sult of the pressure of the ice in spring) 
favors this retention of the water. 

To most persons York Factory is a 
desolate spot. Its huge warehouses are 
practically empty since only the goods 
destined for the Post itself and for a 
few unimportant outposts now find their 
way there, and one or two clerks, with 
a few laborers, now take the place of a 
busy throng. Its glory has departed. 
Mr. King, the officer in charge, 
(whose 40 years of service for 
the Honourable Hudson’s Bay Com- 
panv had been spent mainly on the banks 
of the distant Peace and the Mackenzie) 
looked upon his assignment to York as 
an undeserved punishment; and Dr. 
Milne (whose 15 years residence here, 
broken only by a few brief trips outside, 
was now about to terminate) was anx- 
iously awaiting the day when he should 
start for Winnipeg. To us the old place, 
because of its romantic history, was in- 
tensely interesting. 

The first Post in the vicinity—Fort 
Bourbon—dates back nearly to the be- 
sinning of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
operations. Accounts differ as to the 
circumstances of the earliest settlement. 
The French claimed that Raddisson and 
Grosseilliers built a small post on St. 
Therése River, as the Hayes was then 
called, and that the English took pos- 
session of it during a temporary absence 
of the owners. At any rate, it is certain 
that the English had a post there in 
1684. During the next few years the 
little settlement had an exciting career. 
D’Iberville attempted to take it in 1690 
but failed. Four years later, with two 
ships—the Poli and the Charente, 
manned by 120 men—he made another 
attempt. He reached there Sept. 24, 
and, after making his preparations, cap- 
tured the fort on Oct. 14 and passed 
the winter there. In 1696 the English, 
with a force of four ships, regained con- 
trol, but a year later found the French, 
with a fleet of five vessels, on their way 
to the Bay. After an ineffectual engage- 
ment with the Hudson’s Bay ships in 
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the Straits, the French fleet became scat- 
tered and D’Iberville, in the Pelican, 
reached York Fort alone. The next 
morning the three Hudson’s Bay ships 
arrived. 

D’Iberville sallied out to meet them, 
and, with his usual good fortune, was 
favored by a peculiar accident. One of 
the English ships foundered and all on 
board perished. The bold Frenchman 
pursued the others and captured the 


been continuously occupied by the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. The earliest site is 
a short distance below the present one, 
on the same side of the river. 

Its appearance in 1745 is thus de- 
scribed in an old account: “ York Fort 
stands above high-water mark, 80 
yards from Hayes River and 4 miles 
from the sea. It is built of logs of white 
fir, 8 or.g inches square, which are 
laid one upon another. In the summer 

















OUR INDIANS GUIDING CANOE THROUGH A DIFFICULT STRETCH OF RAPIDS. 





Hudson Bay. During that night both 
vessels were disabled by a violent storm, 
but D’Iberville got safely to the shore 
with most of his crew, and on the ar- 
rival of the rest of his fleet besieged and 
captured the fort. From then until the 
Peace of Utrecht (1714) York Fort and 
all the rest of the posts on the Bay, ex- 
cept Fort Albany, were in the hands of 
the French. Since that time the fort has 


the water beats between the logs, keep- 
ing the timbers continually damp; and 
in the winter the white frost gets 
through—which, being thawed by the 
heat of the stoves, has the same effect. 
So that, with the water above and the 
damp below, the timber both of the 
foundation and the super-structure rots 
so fast that in 30 years the whole fort 
must be rebuilt with fresh timber, which, 
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with the great quantity used for firing, 
will occasion a scarcity there in a few 
years. The fort has four bastions, but 
not fit for cannon: the distance between 
the salient angle of each bastion is 90 
feet. On each curtain there are three 
pateraroes or swivel guns, and loop- 
holes for small arms: it is also sur- 
rounded by two rows of pallisadoes, 
some 3 inches thick, and the largest 7 
inches; but there is no ditch. The wall 
is of wood, 9g inches thick. The maga- 
zine is in the west bastion; its wall is of 
the same thickness as the fort wall; its 
floor is raised 3 feet above the level of 
the fort, and its sides are lined with 
slit-deal, plaistered. Upon the banks of 
the river are planted two batteries of 
from 12 to 6 pounders—one of four 
guns, the other of ten. A guard of 30 
men was kept in the fort during the late 
war.” 

During the few days spent at York 
Factory we explored its mosquito-in- 
fested surroundings pretty thoroughly 
for Natural History specimens. Many 
of the birds which we had found com- 
mon during the early part of our trip 
had become rare or had disappeared, and 
their places were taken by more North- 
ern types. We devoted one day to an 
exploration of the Point of Marsh or 
Beacon Point, which lies between the 
mouths of the Hayes and the Nelson. 
The extreme point is grassy and is 
washed by the sea at high tide. Farther 
back is a stretch of soft, bushy marsh, 
with many small ponds and intersecting 
channels, and still farther landward the 
inevitable muskegs, with their scattering 
forests of spruce and tamarack and deep 
carpeting of yielding moss. At a dis- 
tance of a mile or two from the ex- 
tremity of the point is The Beacon, so 
called, although no light is ever placed 
thereon. It is a towering framework of 
timber, nearly 100 feet in height. From 
its summit the approaching ship can be 
seen at a great distance, and the Beacon 
itself is useful in locating the mouth of 
the Hayes from the Bay, which other- 
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wise would be no easy task because of 
the low and monotonous nature of the 
coast. On this point, in the late summer 
of 1822, Dr. John Richardson (return- 
ing from his adventurous journey with 
Franklin to the Arctic Coast) busied 
himself collecting specimens of water 
birds—then hastening southward from 
their breeding grounds. 

At the time of our visit (early July) 
the plovers and other waders, which in 
autumn pass along these shores in in- 
credible numbers, had not arrived from 
the North and only the resident species 
were represented. The cosmopolitan 
short-eared owl, the American bittern, 
a few ducks and several marsh sparrows 
were the most conspicuous. But the 
bird which most interested me was the 
yellow rail, which seemed to be com- 
monest in the marshes. I had been in 
these only a short time, when I heard 
notes new to me. They were a series of 
clucks—not loud, but having a pene- 
trating quality which made them distinct- 
ly audible at a considerable distance. I 
cautiously followed up the sound and 
soon flushed a bird which I recognized 
by its white wing blotches as a yellow 
rail. I secured it, and after a careful 
examination of my prize—for it was a 
new bird to me—resumed my hunt. In 
the course of the afternoon I heard four 
others, two of which I secured. Over 
100 years ago, Thomas Hutchins (a 
Hudson’s Bay Company officer) ob- 
served this bird on the Severn River 
marshes, farther south on the shore of 
the Bay, and wrote a short account of 
its habits, describing its nest and eggs. 
Since that time few naturalists have 
been so fortunate as to see its nest and 
I regretted that my limited time forbade 
a more careful examination of the 
marsh, where apparently the birds were 
common. 

On my way back to the fort, in the 
late afternoon, too, I saw a school of 
white whales or belugas. They had as- 


cended the river for a few miles with the 
flow of the tide and were now following 
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the ebb seaward. As they blew, they 
made a variety of noises, ranging from 
a shrill scream to a deep snort or grunt. 
They abound in Hudson’s Bay and the 
waters to the northward and are taken 
in numbers for the sake of their oil and 
for dog-food. Most of the oil is ex- 
ported, but a small part of the supply 
is refined and used for home consump- 
tion. The fish which formed the main 
part of our diet at the fort were fried in 
this oil, though, until so enlightened, we 
were not aware of the fact. Formerly 
the animals were shot from whale stands 
—platforms erected at the mouths of 
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sort of boat is locally called a sloop and 
numbers of them are in use on the Bay 
for unloading the steamers and for coast- 
wise traffic. They are capable of carry- 
ing a very heavy load, but are heavy 
and clumsy. They are rigged with what 
is locally called a lug sail, but their build 
and rig alike preclude any attempt to 
sail, unless the wind be fair or nearly 
so. In a calm or head wind they are 
beached, to await more favorable con- 
ditions. The same thing usually hap- 
pens if a really good sailing wind blows 
up; for the Crees, who man the boats, 
are notoriously bad sailors. The coast is 

















ONE OF THE MANY CAMPS OF CREE INDIANS ENCOUNTERED ON OUR WAY NORTH. 





the rivers where they resort. Now the 
huge creatures are usually taken in large 
heavy nets, which are sunk in places 
where they resort and raised after their 
passage up-stream, so that the animals 
are impounded at the ebb of the tide. 
They are very wary, however, and soon 
learn to avoid a place where they are 
thus persecuted. 

After a few days spent at York Fac- 
tory, we engaged a large boat and a 
crew of three men to take us to Fort 
Churchill, 150 miles to the northward. 
Our conveyance was an open craft about 
35 feet long, with an 8-foot beam. This 


very flat, and when the tide goes out the 
boat is left high and dry—perhaps miles 
from water, until the next high tide. 
Being thus at the mercy of wind, tide 
and dry-land sailors, the traveler is often 
many days making the short run be- 
tween neighboring posts. A year or 
two before our trip, a Missionary’s wife 
and children, on their way to join him 
at Fort Churchill, were 17 days making 
the short run of 150 miles between York 
Factory and that post. It was autumn, 
and they were exposed to wind and 
storm, with practically no shelter, on a 
barren coast. “Why did it take so 
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long?” I asked the old Fort Churchill 
pilot, George Oman. “ Couldn’t they get 
a fair wind?” 

“Oh, yes! there was a fair weend all 
the time,” answered the old Orkney- 
man; “ but the man that was a-ta-aking 
them, he was afrai-ad to sai-al he didn’t 
kno-aw the coast!” So a frail woman 
and her young children were exposed, 
for two weeks to the cold storms of a 
semi-Arctic coast, when two days’ sail- 


ing would have landed them at their ’ 


destination. Like many Indians, these 
fellows think that they are safer in shal- 
low water, among the breakers, than 
a little farther out in deeper water. We, 
however, were very anxious to visit Fort 
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Churchill and the Barren Grounds, and, 
although it was already late in the sum- 
mer, we hoped to make the run to the 
Fort in a week at the most, and still have 
time to do some work to the northward. 
Solomon and Enoch had been engaged 
to assist us only as far as York Factory, 
but were easily persuaded to accompany 
us farther North. This was very satis- 
factory to us, since we would then be 
assured of their services on our home- 
ward trip. Our canoe was deposited in 
the Company’s warehouse, to be ready 
for us on our return from the Barren 
Grounds, and preparations were at once 
begun for our dash into that Unknown 
Land! 
(To be Continued.) 


AN AQUATIC AFFINITY. 


By RANDOLPH BARTLETT. 


AN has devised many ways of 
traversing the surface of rivers, 

lakes and little streams; but 

there is only one craft that he can call 
friend and companion. Away with your 
maniac motor-boats, your wind-hungry 
yachts, your laboring rowboats. Hearken! 

When the smell of the bursting bal- 
sam buds is in the air and light wraiths 
of vapor arise from the land where the 
shroud of snow was lately wrapped, Does 
the thought of your sputtering, gas- 
driven racer make the muscles of your 
shoulders twitch and yearn? 

When, on a glorious day in mid-sum- 
mer, you feel the call of the little rivers, 
and remember the quiet pools where 
great boughs of over-arching cotton- 
woods form mystic aisles and secret bow- 
ers, is it a tall-masted, cumbersome sail- 
boat that aids you in exploring the most 
chaste delights of the open? 

When, in those last evenings of sum- 
mer, when Nature, full blown, gives all 
her wealth to the initiate, can you lie 
back in your creaking rowboat and un- 
derstand why it is that any other sound 
than those of the night would be sacri- 
lege? 


But give me sixteen feet of cedar, 
wooed from the heart of the tree, and 
go your way. I and my canoe are true 
affinities. We know each other—gun- 
wale and thwart, rib and painter; we 
are never jealous and always ready for 
each other. If only human friends could 
be trusted so implicitly! 

Lucky man, you who have found your 
aquatic affinity! You know the joy that 
comes with the breaking of the ice 
in the river. Out in the wood-shed 
you reach up among the rafters and find 
that wafer of basswood, the round knob 
on the end polished like rosewood with 
the caress of hundreds of miles of for- 
est waterways. You snuggle it into the 
hollow of your left hand, and then look 
ruefully at your skin, soft and effemi- 
nate from long months of winter bleach- 
ing. Then you swish the paddle through 
the air and the sound of its feathery 
whistle is the true call of the woods. 

Then down to the little boat-house 
by the stream, to see how the hibernat- 
ing canoe has stood the enforced idle- 
ness. There she lies, pretty and grace- 
ful as a maiden—waiting patiently, faith- 
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fully, for the moment when you and she 
will resume that comradeship for which 
you were intended. 

Where else, in the list of man’s inani- 
mate contrivances, can you find a thing 
so sensitive, so responsive to every 
thought and mood? The tyro, the stran- 
ger, calls her a coquette; says she is 
tricky, cranky, fickle. But that is only 
because he does not go about his court- 
‘ing gently. She has nerves; she is re- 
fined. She is no coal barge, to be yanked 
this way and that, or used as the box 
for a jumping-jack. Her suitor must 
win her confidence, and if he grow rough 
or impetuous, she would just as soon 
toss him into the river as not. She 
is no bourgeoise, that you may seize her 
suddenly and say, “You are mine!” 
First get acquainted, and at last she 
will be steadfast, even in a gale. 

It is this very sensitiveness—this mod- 


esty—that lends to the canoe her prin- 


cipal charm. The same temperament 
that causes her to repel the uncouth, is 
the foundation for her responsiveness 
to him who understands. Only be pa- 
tient and she will reveal to you pleas- 
ures in the open of which you had not 
dreamed. If you are happy, half intoxi- 
cated with the sunlight and the perfumed 
breezes, she will dance for you and keep 
up an incessant chatter with the Lap- 
pity-lap Lappity of the ripples against 
her side. She leaps along with each 
touch of the fairy wand men call a pad- 
dle, and the tug at your shoulders is as 
sweet as the caress of a sweetheart. 
Life pulses through your veins anew and 
you shout with the joy of exhiliration 
and listen while the woodland voices 
answer back. Or, again, perhaps you 
are in a pensive mood. You slide down 
gently into the cushions and drift through 
the shadows on a moonlit stream. The 
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trees cover the water with a mantle of 
shadow, with here and there a patch of 
radiance from the Queen of Night. And 
you drift through the mysteries silently 
and reverently, until you feel yourself 
of dryad lineage. And if, at such a time, 
there comes down the stream a splashing, 
creaking rowboat, how you curse the 
laws that permit such things to be! 

I know a lake that thrusts long arms 
and inlets into Canada on the north and 
into the United States on the south. Its 
pine-clad islands and intricate channels 
are vistas of never ending delight to him 
who loves the free air. Lake of the 
Woods—lake of the isles, lake of the 
pines, lake of the deepest of blues and 
the darkest of greens—here is summer 
paradise for the man who loves his canoe. 
Here the Nomads play hide and seek in 
mazes of rocky islands and _ tortuous 
shores. And every evening, when camp- 
fire time arrives, you find some spot that 
is just a little nearer the ideal than that 
of the night before—some nook where 
none but occasional Indians have pene- 
trated. And there, on beds of pine nee- 
dles knee-deep, you slumber and have 
visions of Elysium, but wake and find 
that the reality present surpasses the 
dream. And not this lake alone. Up 
at the top of the world, in the high Sier- 
ras, there is Tahoe, which still offers 
solitude in its more remote corners. And 
here and there are more natural jewels 
designed purposely for the man who 
knows his canoe. 

Here, then, is the true companionship 
of the open: to feel one’s sinews respond 
to each vagrant desire, and, in turn, to 
feel this lightsome creature glide along 
swiftly or slowly, according to each mo- 
ment’s thought, while each vibrant atom 
of your being thrills in response to Na- 
ture’s music. 


THE WILD CATTLE OF ENGLAND. 


By A. TEGNIER. 


HE wild cattle peculiar to England 
are not yet extinct. Far up in the 
North of England a herd of them 

has been preserved for four hundred 
years, at Chillingham, on the estate of 
the Earl of Tankerville. The easiest 


way of getting to Chillingham—if one 
be ever fortunate enough to travel that 
way—is to reach Cornhill via Berwick 
or the Waverley Route, and thence to 
Wooler. One who visits this part of the 
country for the first time cannot do bet- 
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ter than hire from Berwick to Wooler 
and Chillingham. The old Roman Road 
is still excellent for driving, and leads 
through a land charming in itself and 
of great historical and romantic interest. 
There is hardly a field that has not re- 
ceived its baptism of blood in the “good 
old days,” and not a castle but has been 
the scene of daring foray. As you drive, 
on the left hand is the deep and sullen 
Till, flowing past the well-known Border 
fortresses of Etal and Ford, medizval as 
ever in the days of Flodden Fight. On 
the right lie the broad blue hills of 
Cheviot, with Flodden close at sand. 
From Wooler to Chillingham 1s about 
seven miles, across the Till and Wooler 
Water. And once there you may ex- 
amine the ancient church and the Earl 
of Tankerville’s castle, before proceeding 
with the keeper of the parks. 

During the day, the cattle, you find, 
lie in secluded nooks of the preserves, 
or they rest hidden in the woods. Not 
till the evening comes do they begin to 
move about. It is then or at early dawn 
one most vividly realizes that the cattle 
are wild in the most accurate sense of 
the word. In the gloom, amongst the 
trees in the parks, one white form after 
another is seen, trampling the bracken, 
cropping the herbage and nibbling the 
lower branches of the elm, ash and oak. 
With their pure white coats and Leads 
with bold, up-curving horns, alert, glow- 
ing eyes, and black muzzles, they seem 
the very incarnation of wild energy and 
shy beauty. 

It is still discussed whether they are 
the descendants of a native breed of 
white cattle, or whether they originated 
from progenitors imported at some pre- 
historic period by migratory tribes from 
Central Asia, where the nearest re- 
semblance to them is to be found. At 
Chillingham, local worthies settle the 
matter by tradition—for tradition says 
they came on the scene by magic. The 
sun had gone down, and no like animals 
roamed the forest around the castle; but 
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when it arose they were seen amongst 
the trees and over the near hills. 

As they are at the present day, so 
they have been since they first were 
chronicled—that is, of an extremely wild 
and wholly undomesticated nature. Ifa 
calf, concealed in a thicket, be surprised 
by a visitor, it does not, like a farm one, 
make a vain attempt to run away, but 
drops like a stone and hides among the 
bracken, as a rabbit will do if you are 
between him and his burrow, or as a 
young plover will do amongst the stones 
and clods of the cornfield. But when 
you step nearer, the wild calf at once at- 
tempts to butt you—even although in its 
efforts the weak little creature stumbles 
and falls among the bracken. As they 
grow older, they bring into play the 
cunning of the cleverest and most quar- 


‘relsome wild things. 


A young bull, on getting the worst of 
an encounter with the tough old king of 
the herd, will fall and sham death, ex- 
actly as a weasel or stoat does when it 
wants to beguile you into freeing it from 
the trap. Then, as soon as the conqueror 
marches off, the youngster, which prob- 
ably has not been hurt at all, will get on 
all fours and begin grazing. The heifers 
conceal their progeny in a quiet place— 
to which they return at irregular inter- 
vals for nursing purposes, after having 
first carefully seen to it that no one is 
in the vicinity. Only in the winter (when 
the frost is keen and the snow lies deep, 
as it often does on the Cheviots) do the 
wild cattle show any signs of tameness. 
They then become dependent for food 
on the hay or turnips distributed from 
carts, which they learn to follow fear- 
lessly. 

The bulls fight all the year round, 
kneeling on their forelegs and throw- 
ing the turf over their heads when they 
are challenging. To say that they de- 
liberately kill their weak, ailing and 
wounded, is as untrue of them as it is 
of other wild animals. A bull must be 
always able to keep his head with his 
horns, and when roaming or feeding he 
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gives a near neighbor a prod whenever 
the mood takes him. A weak bull or 
heifer, unable to offer a strong fight, is 
thus bored and butted to death. In cap- 
tivity they are as difficult to tame as 
house mice, and even the half and quar- 
ter breds that have been obtained retain 
almost all of the old combativeness and 
shyness. 

To get close to the herd, you soon 
find is an impossibility. Their scent is 
so good that a cow or enraged bull has 
been known to follow up the track of a 
man like a bloodhound, and their hear- 
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pedes as possible; for, as the cattle breed 
all the year round, a considerable amount 
of damage is done to calves and heifers 
in calf in the excitement of alarm; and 
the breeding of so large an animal in 
wildness is attended with much danger 
and difficulty. Their numbers are kept 
under control, especially as regards the 
bulls—a consequence of their fighting 
propensities. The total herd has seldom 
got as low as 60 or increased above Io0. 

To see them at advantage—both as re- 
gards their own and the visitor’s com- 
fort—it is highly advisable to go with the 











NATIVE WILD CATTLE IN THE FOREST AT CHILLINGHAM. 





ing is correspondingly acute. One can 
only approach near enough to bring 
them into sight by means of good binocu- 
lars; and even then you find every head 
turned toward you, and flapping ears 
also show how little is needed to give the 
alarm. Indeed, it is not necessary for the 
cattle either to hear or see any one. 
When the deer (of which there is a herd 
of seven hundred in the parks) take 
fright, the cattle also are almost certain 
to pick up the alarm and take to their 
heels. It is the constant aim of the pro- 
prietor to have as few of these stam- 


keeper only. And no hour is better for 
you to get'a true comprehension of them: 
than when the clouds above the woods 
are fading from sunset scarlet into the 
colder hues of falling night. Then, as 
one white animal after another is seen 
coming out of the gloom of thicket and 
tree—furtively skirting its way into the 
open and biting at the lush grass—it is 
possible to realize what the scene was 
in olden days, when the cattle roamed 
in the dense forests and over the vast 
stretches of yellow broom, covering the 
Cheviots and Borderland. 











“There is certainly something in angling that tends to cae: a gentleness of spirit and 
a pure serenity of mind.” —WASHINGTON IRVING. 








A DAY WITH THE SEA BASS. 


By EBERSON MURRAY. 


ETWEEN the Sea Islands off the 
coast of South Carolina and the 
ocean are a series of sandy islands, 

the topographical features of which are 
high sand-hills, covered around their 
bases and in the valleys by a growth of 
palmettos, myrtles, cassinos and Spanish 
bayonets. These islands (or bays, as 
they are locally termed) and the rivers 
and creeks which separate them from the 
main islands, or Sea Islands proper, fur- 
nish a fishing country unsurpassed any- 
where and but seldom equalled. 

Indeed, the Sea Islands of the State— 
sometimes spoken of by admiring visitors 
as “the garden spot of Carolina’’—are a 
fisherman’s paradise. Seldom is it that 
one cannot have a good day’s sport down 
here. Higher prices and the increased 
cost of living have but little terrors for 
the natives, since the humblest citizen 
can enjoy as an every-day diet delicacies 
from the water which are commonly 
found only on the tables of the so-called 
fortunate rich. Mullets, sheepshead, ca- 
vally, whiting, trout, alewife, flounder, 
drum and bass are only a few of the 
many varieties of the finny tribe which 
await the activities of the fisherman. 

Of all the edible species, however, the 
gamest and most generally sought after 
by sportsmen is the red or sea bass, 
which are found close to the beach, 


amidst the breaking surf, and up the 
creeks and rivers. They feed on small 
mullets and on the fine shell-fish of the 
seashore, not disdaining the shrimp on 
occasion. The average size attained by 
the adult fish is somewhere between 20 
and 30 pounds—individuals in excep- 
tional cases reaching as high as 40 or 50 
pounds. Those of the largest size are 
caught for the most part on the beaches 
in the surf. They are locally designated 
as stag or channel bass, in contradistinc- 
tion to the smaller fry—that is, the school 
bass, which are fished for for the most 
part up the rivers and creeks, around the 
oyster banks, and at the mouths of the 
smaller creeks. As a table delicacy, the 
school bass is by far preferable to the 
stag—the latter being rather coarse and 
tough. 

Although he may be caught at pretty 
much any time of the year, the best sea- 
son for bass fishing is between the Ist of 
August and the ist of December. The 
rod is used for creek and river fishing ; 
or, if one wants to go out in a boat, he 
carries a 90-foot cotton line, rigged with 
No. 8-o Limerick hooks. This outfit, 
however, will not do for the beach, where 
you expect to encounter 30-pounders, 
or, worse yet, that most disreputable of 
aquatic tramps, the shark. You need 
here about 150 feet of the stoutest line 
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you can find, rigged with largest size 
hooks and a 20-ounce sinker, 

The throwing out of a surf line is an 
art—to be acquired only by long con- 
tinued practice. You coil up your line 
in a roll measuring 8 or 10 inches in di- 
ameter. Then, after securing one end 
to your wrist, to prevent its jerking out 
of your hand, you twirl the end having 
rigging attached many times around 
your head. You now hurl your sinker 
from you and at the same instant your 
roll of line. If the latter does not evolve 
itself into an inextricable tangle, or your 
sinker does not come into collision with 
your brother fisherman’s head, you may 
get it out far enough for practical pur- 
poses. Now untie your line from your 
wrist, or the result may be disastrous, in 
the event of your hooking a fish too 
heavy for you to handle; in which case 
you may wish to turn him loose, in order 
to prevent your being dragged out into 
the water. 

But I am drifting away from the main 
purpose of this paper, which is to give 
the readers of Sports AFIELD an account 
of a day’s fishing for sea bass down on 
Edisto Island. A friend of the writer’s, 
being in search of new experiences and 
having exhausted the resources, during 
sundry vacations, of the mountains of 
North Carolina, was persuaded to come 
down to Edisto and try a few days fishing 
on Edings Bay, one of the sandy islands 
mentioned in the beginning of this narra- 
tive. The soft, balmy sea breeze, I as- 
sured him, added to surf bathing and that 
most ideal of sports, bass fishing, would 
amply repay him for foregoing the attrac- 
tions of Asheville and Hendersonville. 

We arrived at-Edisto Island at 5:30 
p. m. and concluded to make direct for 
our place of encampment. After an 
eight mile drive, we reached Edings 
Bay, just as the sun was dropping below 
the woods. The spot selected on which 
to pitch our tent was on the top of a 
high sandhill on the eastern end of the 
Bay, within a short distance of Phramp- 
ton’s Inlet, which separates Edings and 
Clarks Bay. The view from this emi- 


nence, across the water, was an exquisite 
blend of beauty and sublimity. The rays 
of the departing sun cast over a limitless 
expanse of sea a glow of crimson, gold 
and blue which brought back to one 
memories of those enchanted regions set 
forth in the fairy literature of our child- 
hood days. Just the sort of scene to 
impress one with the power and good- 
ness of the Creator of it all. As we were 
pretty tired after our long trip from 
Charleston, we retired early, in order to 
be ready to start out early in the morning. 

At 3:30 a. m. we aroused Joe, our 
colored cook, bait catcher and general 
utility man, and, after a hasty breakfast, 
started him out across the marsh with 
the net for mullets, to serve as bait. 

While awaiting his return, we strolled 
out on the beach, with a view to inspect 
our fishing ground. Every year or so 
Phrampton’s Inlet for a distance of per- 
haps an eighth of a mile changes its en- 
tire course—sometimes running parallel 
with Edings Bay beach and at others 
with that of Clarks Bay. It happened 
at this time to have taken the latter di- 
rection, leaving on our side of the beach 
a narrow strip of sand running out into 
the sea for about 800 yards. This spot 
is‘a favorite feeding ground for bass, 
which prey on the schools of mullets 
which pass up the inlet with the rising 
tide. Here it was that we decided to 
make our first attempt. 

Just at sunrise Joe returned with the 
bait, and as the tide had begun to come 
in, we proceeded with our fishing. The 
beach here, at low water, is very flat and 
the water shallow for some distance out. 
So that we were obliged to wade out 
some two hundred yards before getting 
sufficient depth for our purpose. The 
water was as clear as a mirror, and a 
school of porpoises passing, out beyond 
the breakers, were as distinctly visible as 
if at our feet. - 

Leaving to Joe the task of instructing 
S. how to throw out his line, I went out 
on thé@extreme point. My friend, judg- 
ing from the ease with which I handled 
my tackle, imagined that there was no 
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difficulty about the matter and insisted 
on trying for himself. The results of his 
efforts were disastrous; for, neglecting 
to secure one end of the line to his per- 
son, and failing to release the roll or coil 
when he hurled the sinker out, the whole 
outfit was jerked violently from his hand 
and went flying out into the sea. Some 
time was lost in getting another line from 
the camp. After this, S. made no further 
objections to Joe’s assistance; but he 
would tie the line to his wrist, in spite 
of all I could tell him, with consequences 
to be related further on. 

For something over an hour no one 
had a bite, nor were there any signs of 
the big fish anywhere around. But, just 
as we were thinking of trying another 
drop, further up the beach, something 
tightened out my line, with that slow, 
deliberate, dragging motion characteristic 
of a bass bite. Jumping back and giving 
my line a sharp jerk, sure enough, there, 
out in waves—his big body showing dis- 
tinctly—was as fine a specimen as I had 
ever seen. Instead of offering any re- 
sistance, my fish, at first, ran directly 
towards the shore—a famous dodge of 
the stag, by which he hoped to release 
himself by getting sufficient slack to be 
able to rub the hook out of his mouth. 
I, in my turn, determined that he should 
have no such opportunity, and pulled 
just as fast as he ran in—keeping my 
line taut. He kept these tactics up until 
he was within a few feet of where I stood. 
In fact, he had almost grounded in the 
shallow, which was not more than 15 
inches here. 

But if any one imagines that I had 
already caught my fish, he shows a dense 
ignorance of the sea bass and his ways; 


for, finding that he had failed to effect ° 


his release, he now began such a succes- 
sion of plunges and struggles as made 
the line slip through my fingers, and it 
really seemed that something must give 
way. And something would certainly 
have given way, had I continued pulling 
against him; for either the hook would 
have broken or been dragged out of his 
mouth. An experienced bass fisherman, 
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at this stage of the game, always gives 
line, which I now did; and my beauty 
took a course up the beach at a speed 
which gave me all I could do to keep up 
with. Well, he kept this up for about 
a hundred yards, when he made a tush 
for deeper water. I again allowed him 
to have his way. By this time, however, 
his violent motions began to tell on him, 
and, little by little, his struggles relaxed, 
until at last he lay almost inert, and all 
I had to do was to coax him toward the 
beach, bringing him closer and closer 
with each succeeding wave, until I had 
him safely landed. This fish, which was 
the largest caught during the trip, tipped 
the scales at 421% pounds. 

Of course, both Joe and S. stopped 
fishing to look at this big catch; but, 
after the excitement incidental to the 
landing of such a fine specimen had sub- 
sided, they returned to their stands. It 
was not many minutes before Joe was 
struggling with another beauty, which 
he also succeeded in landing. He had 
no more than rebaited his hooks, when a 
yell of delight from S. drew my attention 
to the fact that he, in his turn, had a 
bite. And, sure enough, about thirty 
yards out in the breakers, the big broad 
tail of a stag could be seen flashing in 
the sunlight at the end of my friend’s line. 

Here ensued an exhibition of excite- 
ment well worth witnessing—for you 
must remember this was S.’s first bass. 
Regardless of all the rules of the game, 
with an indescribable expression on his 
countenance of astonishment and delight, 
my friend pulled in his fish just as fast as 
he could—running up on the beach and 
pulling in at the same time. In vain did 
I call to him to go slow, or else he would 
lose his fish. He neither saw me nor 
heard. The only thing he could see was 
that big red something at the end of his 
line. But a special Providence appears 
to protect the inexperienced adult as well 
as the ignorant child, and the unexpected 
happened. S. caught his bass. The 
reason for this otherwise inexplicable 
happening, however, was made apparent 
by the fact that the fish had literally 
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swallowed the hook, which was imbedded 
in his gills. He could not get away, un- 
less S. had pulled his head off. 
fy Some time elapsed before any one got 
another bite, when S. was the lucky one, 
having three in rapid succession. These, 
however, he lost, owing to his pursuing his 
former tactics. A fourth fish, he being 
more careful, he caught. Joe also got 
two more, before I had any sign of a bite. 
Immediately after Joe had landed his third 
fish, my turn came again, and I hooked 
four—catching three and losing one. 

As the tide was at a favorable stage, 
we were congratulating ourselves that 


—was gone. More time was lost fixing 
on new rigging. 

To the right of me (between S. and 
myself) another fin appeared, and to the 
left, in a diagonal direction from where 
I was standing, two more. In the space 
of a few minutes the water was literally 
swarming with sharks. To continue fish- 
ing where so many of these sea pirates 
were around, was out of the question; 
for every bass would be driven from the 
neighborhood, and we were not rigged 
out for shark fishing. So we concluded 
to move on. But we were not done with 
the sharks yet—for one hooked S. 
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SUNSET SCENE ON PUGET SOUND.——Fishermen looking after their Traps 
when the Tide is Out. 


Compliments of CHESTER G. RIDEOUT. 





our sport had no more than just begun, 
when something happened which upset 
all our calculations. That something 
was a black, conical shaped fin, moving 
leisurely along the beach, out in the 
breakers, in about two feet of water. 
This I identified as a shark, and, before 
I could pull up beyond his reach, there 
was a violent tug at my line, which 
almost threw me off my feet; then a 
splash and a sudden slack was given me. 
I knew only too well what this meant. 
My entire rigging—two hooks and lead 


Instead of rushing right to deep water, 
as mine did, S.’s shark allowed himself 
to be pulled towards the beach, until his 
belly had actually touched the sand. 
Then, with a force nothing could with- 
stand, the brute started out—dragging 
S. after him, despite every effort on his 
part. My friend had unfortunately al- 
lowed his line to remain tied to his wrist 
and was dragged out up to his waist be- 
fore we could run to his assistance. He 
would certainly have been drowned if 
help had not been at hand—for the 
united efforts of the three of us could 
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not turn the fish. Just, however, as we 
had concluded to cut the line and let him 
have his freedom, the shark cut the hook 
strap and got away. Do not leave your 
line tied to you while fishing on the beach. 

My story is now about told; for we 
did not fish any more that day. We 
had not done badly, however—having 
caught eight bass, weighing altogether 
275 pounds. We had some good sport 
during the remainder of our stay, and S. 
did not tie his line to his wrist any more. 


ON THE TCHUTICABOUFFA. 


The Tchuticabouffa River, one of Mis- 
sissippi’s many streams bearing names of 
Choctaw origin, justifies its title (‘Deep 
Pot’’) by an average depth of 18 to 20 
feet for a distance of 20 miles. It is 
formed in northeastern Harrison County 
by the union of two small streams, Rail- 
road and Hurricane Creeks. It is there 
known as Tchuticabouffa Creek, and, af- 
ter flowing south several miles through 
the long-leaf pine forests, is joined by two 
other streams: The first is the Tuxi- 
chania (in Choctaw, ‘““No Good’’); the 
second enters it from the east in Jackson 
County, called the Koshataw. Thence 
the Tchuticabouffa flows for 38 miles 
into Biloxi Bay. Its average width is 
from 300 to 800 feet. I describe these 
streams for the benefit of brother readers 
who subscribe to Izaak Walton’s gentle 
creed, and to introduce the statement 
that the writer and his friends had ample 
excuse for their ten-days camping trip, 
since the Tchuticabouffa and its tribu- 
taries are noted for big black bass, crap- 
pies and pike. There were two families 
of us, seven persons in all, and our tents 
were pitched on Seymour’s Bluff a good 
thirty feet above high tide. Were we 
near the Gulf? Well, the tide passes 
through the back Bay of Biloxi and for 
forty miles up the river; so we were not 
necessarily near the Gulf after all. Our 
tents stood, one of them in Jackson 








_ County and the other just over the line 


in Harrison, with a large fly stretched 
between, covering the dining table While 
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enjoying our fish and the many other 
good things ladies can prepare in camp, 
our families were divided by a geograph- 
ical boundary. Sitting at the same table, 
we were in separate counties. 

The first day was well spent in straight- 
ening up around camp. Where there 
are ladies and children preparations must 
be made for their comfort. The next 
morning I was up at 5, drank a cup of 
genuine Creole coffee, tumbled into a 
boat and took a run back down the river. 
The fish were not striking in the stream ; 
so I turned into a connecting lake and 
speedily found business for a 5 %4-ft. steel 
rod, Shakespeare reel and white Dowagiac 
minnow. At about the sixth cast there 
was a splash—and the reader can supply 
the balance for the next few minutes, until 
I called the gentleman in and found he was 
a pike. Without a landing net I brought 
him in safely, and he measured a full 26 
inches. Getting my nerves steadied, I 
filled my old corncob pipe and made a 
circuit of the lake, getting another pike 
and missing several strikes. Then I con- 
cluded that if the rest of the crowd could 
show equally good luck, we would be 
fairly safe to have an abundant breakfast. 

My artificial baits proved killers, but 
there was not much sport for those who 
depended upon live bait, for it was hard 
to get. After five days here we dropped 
down the river some 15 miles to our old 
camp-ground. The packing up was the 
hardest part of it, for we had profited by 
our nearness to a sawmill and added 
several bits of furniture to our original 
camp equipment. But once everything 
was loaded in our 25-ft. launch, Buzz, 
and the skiff, two hours more saw us 
again unloading, though we had our skiff 
m tow. By 3 p. m. the new camp was 
in tiptop shape, and an hour later I was 
casting along the east shore with the sun 
and a light breeze at my back. Wish 
you had been with me that afternoon! 
Before sundown I was back in camp with 
7 bass, ranging in weight from 1% to 
234 lbs. I inquired concerning Sweat- 
man’s and Lyle’s luck and my wife told 
me they had been out all the afternoon 
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trying to find bait. My dear reader, I 
want to say, and right now, that I have 
nearly lost respect for. the fellow who 
gets out with a cane pole, takes a spade 
along and puts in a half-day digging bait. 
After you get a tin can full of worms, 
What do you catch? 1 delight to tip my 
hat to anglers of either sex who can 
handle the rod and reel—and who do 
not dig fishworms! 

We were several days at Camp No. 2 
and always had a good supply of fish; 
and when we left I found 12 nice bass in 
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Our illustration shows a 38-lb. muscal- 
longe, caught by Mrs. Geo. B. Doan of 
Chicago in Shishebogama Lake, near 
Minocqua, Wis., within a short distance of 
the famous Belle Grove resort.™The big 
fish put up a sturdy fight for his liberty 
and the battle lasted a half-hour. Mrs. 
Doan played him with the skill of a sea- 
soned fisherman, until the fish was finally 
brought close enough to the boat for Mr. 
Doan to finish him with a target rifle. 











MUSCALLONGE CAUGHT BY MRS. GEORGE B. DOAN IN SHISHEBOGAMA LAKE, WISCONSIN. 





my fish-box, which we took home with 
us to Biloxi. I want to say in conclusion 
that bass fishing is good here in the win- 
ter, and that if any of the Sports Afield 
Family contemplate following the robins 
South, they will find as attractive waters 
around Biloxi as elsewhere. And if they 
feel like writing me for advance informa- 
tion, I will be glad to’ answer their ques- 
tions—except as regards the best place 
to dig for bait. J. W. Faris. 
Biloxi, Mississippi. 


THE SATISFIED ANGLER. 





Many a fisherman, who returns at night 
with only three or four trout or even an 
empty basket, is far more contented with 
his lot and more at peace with the world 
than he who brings in the 4arge catch. 
The first person is just as hard to please 
as the other. The secret of his satisfac- 
tion lies in the ability to derive pleasure, 
profit and enjoyment from the common- 
place things he observes along the brook 
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and the little secrets Nature is continual- 
ly revealing to him. He is never narrow 
when figuring up the day’s pleasures and 
profits. Everything is taken into con- 
sideration: each new bird or flower that 
is seen; each new trait of animal life that 
is discovered; each little secret of wood- 
craft that is learned, if only a new knot 
for his fish line. 

With his fish basket slung on his 
shoulder and rod in hand, he “hikes”’ 
up the brook. At the first likely look- 
ing pool he ties on a fly and makes the 
first cast. Probably he gets no strike, 
but little he cares; to catch fish is not 
his only object. He enjoys the fresh 
mountain air; he hears the Song Sparrow 
on the old rail fence and is satisfied with 
the mere joy of living. Ai little farther 
up, near the edge of the woods, is a bet- 
ter hole, deep and dark—just the place 
for big trout. The first fly, a Royal 
Coachman, does not tempt the finny 
denizens of the pool from their retreat 
under the rocks; so it is changed for a 
Black Gnat but that is no better. When 
about ready to move on up-stream, a 
hoarse rattle attracts his attention. He 
knows he will be obliged to share the 
brook with a kingfisher and is glad of 
the opportunity of studying the’ bird. 
When he has learned how it poises, dives 
and catches its prey, he again turns his 
attention to the trout. They are not in 
the mood to rise to the flies, so he resorts 
to a little strategy. 

At the upper end and on this side of 
the pool is a steep bank. Baiting the 
hook with an angle-worm, he sets the 
reel at free-running; then, with a slight, 
almost imperceptible movement of the 
rod tip, starts it sliding. If it strikes the 
water in a natural, lifelike manner—as 
though the worm had wriggled from the 
mud at the top, lost its footing and slid 
in—he may get a good strike and a fine 
fish, if he land him. But if he does not 
land him or if he does not even get the 
strike, he has learned enough of the 
kingfisher’s habits to compensate for the 
lost time. 

As he fishes on up through the alders 
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where the fish do not bite, he looks 
around for something else of interest. A 
little black and yellow bird alights on a 
twig nearby. The pocket bird guide 
calls this a Myrtle Warbler. Here comes 
another, just the same. No; this one is 
brighter colored—a Blackburnian War- 


bler. In this way he keeps on up the 
brook. Occasionally he gets a small 
trout. He forgot his drinking cup, but 


what difference? there is water in the 
brook and more than one way to get it. 
On a big meadow, where the trout are 
usually wild, he keeps far back and does 
his prettiest casting. Two or three small 
ones are landed; then he hooks a big 
one. Sliding the click off the reel, he 
gives him free line and lets him go. Up- 
stream to the falls; then as far down. 
The trout is a vigorous fellow and is put- 
ting up a good fight. The angler is 
having the time of his life, paying out the 
line when it is necessary and reeling in at 
every opportunity. When, at last, the 
trout is landed it is past 12 o’clock. How 
hungry the angler is and how small the 
lunch in his pocket! Two or three trout 
will help out. Selecting a dry knoll near 
the brook, he builds a tiny fire, cleans 
not two or three but all the fish in his 
basket except the big one, and is soon 
broiling them on a forked stick. The 
repast over, he spends a short time rest- 
ing and listening to a Woodpecker on a 
nearby tree, but is soon hastening away 
up-stream, for he knows something. of 
interest awaits him at every turn. 

The camera adds much to the satis- 
faction of a fishing trip and he has not 
forgotten his. He surprises a muskrat 
making ‘his toilet on a log in the brook, 
but only catches a glimpse of him as he 
dives under the bank. When the brook 
has become too small for large trout, he 
decides to take a cut through the woods 
to another stream and fish down that. 
He is passing through some beech tim- 
ber, when suddenly—almost from under 
his feet—a partridge starts off, limping 
and dragging one wing. He knows very 


well he could not catch her and does not 
try, but looks close by his feet, just in 
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time to see a partridge chick dodge in 
among the roots of an old stump, where 
its color blended so well with the sur- 
roundings that it would have been invisi- 
ble had it kept motionless. A pair of 
hawks in a tall birch scold him shrilly 
for coming too near their nest. He 
keeps his eyes open; he sees a pair of 
bright eyes, sharp ears and a pointed 
nose if a fox be watching him from a hill- 
sides a white 
flag if a deer 
bounds into the 
woods at the 
sound of his 
footsteps or a 
streak of brown 
lightning ifa 
mink is his rival 
at fishing. So 
the delightful 
day wears 
away,and when 
the lengthening 
shadows and 
the call of the 
thrush warn 
him that night 
is falling, there 
are only four 
trout in the bot- 


ket. Ata 
bridge, where 
the brook flows 
under the high- 
way, he makes 
the last cast; 
then plods 
h ome—tired 
but contented 





Louis caught 35 pike, two muscallonge 
and 25 bass; Messrs. Bunge and Collins 
of Chicago 75 pike, 40 bass and 20 pick- 
erel; and C. L. Sutherland of Indiana- 
polis 10 pickerel, 18 pike and 27 bass. 





A NICE STRING OF FISH 


Looking out of our office windows this 
hot July morning, our mind reverts to the 
many beauti- 
ful, cool fishing 
spotstobe 
found in the 
famous Hori- 
con Marsh Dis- 
trict, along the 
headwaters of 
Rock River. 
The picture is 
the more in- 
spiring, from 
the fact that we 
know these 
young fisher- 
men and know 
that they actu- 
ally ‘did it.” 
Our photo 
shows Clarence 
Zimmermann 
and Ervin 
Schneller of 
Horicon, Wis., 
with some 
choice pickerel 
and one lonely 
bass—all taken 
on spoon hooks 
with bucktail 
fly. The larg- 





and satisfied 
with the few 
fish and the things he has seen and 
learned, while on a tall dead pine in the 
nearby swamp a White-throated Sparrow 
is calling and calling, ‘‘ Farewell, Friend 
Angler! Farewell! farewell!” 
W. Dustin WHaiTE. 





FisHING the past week at Tomahawk 
Lake, Wis., Mrs. F. R. Pierce of St. 


CAUGHT IN ROCK RIVER, WISCONSIN. 


est pickerel 
weighed ten 
and the smallest two and a half pounds. 
At Woodruff, Wis., visiting fishermen 
are having great luck. H. M. Ferguson 
of Morris, Ills.; caught a fine string of 10 
black bass, while C. F. Schneider of 
Chicago brought to book two muskies 
that tipped the beam at 26 lbs. Many 
others have had equally good success. 
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OUR QUAIL HUNT IN SOUTHERN 


MISSISSIPPI. 


By H. M. WIDDOWSON. 


T was a pleasant evening early in 
January last when Bill came over 
and stumped me to go bird hunt- 

ing. Of course I was ‘“‘game” and it 
wasago. So we hustled around and 
got ready to go on the 6:00 a. m. train 
next morning. The place we selected 
for our hunt was called the Eleven Mile 
Lot. It was simply a stopping place on 
a small lumber railroad, which had for- 
merly been a lumber camp and logging 
station, 11 miles from town. We were 
on hand in the morning in good season, 
with our shell pockets well filled with 
our favorite bird shells—24 grs. of L. & 
R. Infallible Smokeless powder; 114 
ozs. chilled shot (of which we used two 
cases that season). Bi'l with his insep- 
erable Winchester pump—26-inch bar- 
rel, 12%-inch stock, and otherwise 
trimmed up to suit his own particular 
fancy. According to Bill, my gun was 
nothing but the result of a lot of peculiar 
whims—it being a 12-gauge with cylin- 
der bore barrels; 714 lbs. weight; with 
a stock of 3% inches drop and 12% 
inches in length from the breech. 

Our dogs—all pointers—were the old 
reliable Tom, a veteran of 3 seasons; 
Gyp, also 3 years old—a beautiful bitch, 
well trained, and a bird finder from the 


Bird Country; Frank, a young dog 15 
months old, with two months training 
and just beginning to do good work; 
and the Mutt—a new acquisition of the 
writer’s, of rather doubtful breeding, 
about 11 months old, black and white, 
with several suspicious looking off points 
—which latter proved to be his passport, 
later on, into the hands of a darky, to 
be trained for a coon dog. 

Arrived at our destination, we started 
west, toward a small branch about 3 
miles distant. It was an open country, 
all the big pines having been cut off, 
leaving small patches of scrub oak and 
an abundance of sedge grass, which are 
the favorite haunts for birds in this coun- 
try (Southern Mississippi). The weather 
was fine; there had been a heavy frost 
the night before, and everything was fa- 
vorable for a day’s sport. 

We were hardly zoo yards from the 
track, when Gyp struck a trail and soon 
gave signs of birds. After a wide circle, 


she came to a stand with her fore-paws 
on a log, with old Tom right behind her 
and Frank backing in good: style 30 
yards in the rear, while the Mutt was 
busy, trying to get a mouse out of a 
brush pile within 10 feet of the log where 
the dogs were pointing. He had seen 
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the mouse, and the scent of something 
he had. not seen did not interest him in 
the least. 

As we lined up behind the dogs, I 
asked Bill if he had his shooting clothes 
on (Bill has a horror of missing his first 
bird). For answer, Bill kicked the log 
—and away they went! Bill’s gun com- 
menced to pop just as I pulled on my 
first bird, which was a regular side- 
winder, around a bunch of scrub oak. 
I got this bird and also another with the 
second barrel that took the same course 
as the first one—these being the only 
birds I had seen. Old Tom came in 
with Bill’s two birds; then retrieved my 
two. Bill had shot 3 times and said he 
thought he had hit the third bird, but 
could not see him fall, as the bird was 
in the brush when he shot. Bill sent 
old Tom into the brush where he thought 
the bird fell, and, sure enough, Tom got 
him. This made a clean score of five 
birds in 5 shots—only two making their 
escape, as Bill said there were only 7 in 
the covey. 

We were about half- way to the branch, 
when Gyp scented more birds, but could 
not locate them. We had about decided 
she was working on a roosting place, 
when old Tom came along and said by 
his actions as plainly as if he had said it 
in words, Wait till 7 show you how to 
find those birds! He took one short 
circle with his nose high in the air; then 
stopped as if shot, as he caught the 
wind, and walked straight to them, over 
100 yards away, and came to a stand as 
if he had been turned to stone. It was 
old Tom’s close-in stand. Gyp and 
Frank were both backing him, side by 
side and some ten feet in the rear. The 
Mutt, as usual, was investigating an old 
stump. We stepped up behind old Tom 
and flushed the birds within 3 feet of his 
nose. We fired 4 shots, scoring a bird 
each and one between us, as we both 
pulled on the same bird at the second 
shot. We marked them down on the 
side of a hill and got 3 of them out of 
the five that got up one at a time. 

We found one more covey before we 
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came to the branch. It was a large one 
and we got two on the first flush, but 
had better luck on the singles—bagging 
7 out of 11 that got up. While we were 
walking through a grassy hollow, I was 
in the act of lighting my pipe, when a 
rabbit lit out right in front of me. Just 
as I brought the gun to my face, I saw 
the rabbit change ends to the tune of 
Bill’s old pump and one of his loud 
Haw! haws! as he saw that he had 
beaten me to it—a trick I had played on 
him many a time. We were soon at the 
branch, where we ate a small lunch we 
had brought along, gave the dogs a 
swim and took a good rest and counted 
our birds. We had just 20, with one 
cottontail rabbit. As we had to catch 
our train for home at 5 p. m., we started 
back—only going further up the branch 
and then toward the track. 

We soon found another covey—get- 
ting 3 on the rise and having a lot of fun 
with the singles. They took to the 
brush and were exceedingly hard to hit, 
as they would twist in and out among 
the young pines and scrub oaks. How- 
ever, we managed to get 4 more out of 
this bunch, which were well earned, con- 
sidering the amount of crawling through 
bushes and briars we did to get a shot 
atthem. About 3:30 we got into another 
large covey which were scattered. Bill 
got one out of two shots, while I shot 
twice—getting one less than Bill. We 
chased this covey all over two big hills 
and got 8 of them in all. We had been 
so busy with them that we had not 
noticed that the time was slipping away. 
When I looked at my watch, it was 4:25 
and we were more than two miles from 
the track, so we began to hike back. 
Of course, a big cottontail had to pop 
out and we had to bag him; then the 
dogs came to a fine stand on a small 
covey of birds. We could not leave 
them for somebody else to shoot, and 
we did not want to spoil the dogs by 
calling them off; so of course, when we 
were within sight of the track, we had 
the pleasure of seeing the train pull out 
—leaving us out in the sticks, eleven 
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miles from home and not a house within 
5 miles that we knew of, and without 
anything to eat. 

We looked at each other; then we 
both laughed. Here we were, with four 
hungry dogs and in the same fix our- 
selves. We held a council and decided 
to go back to a water- hole we had passed 
and camp for the night. On the way to 
the water-hole we bagged another rab- 
bit. We found a large fallen pine that 
was resting on its upturned roots on one 
end and was about 4 feet off the ground. 
With poles and dead limbs and bark 
from the log we made quite a shack or 
lean-to against the fallen tree—open on 
one side—before which we built our fire. 
We gathered a lot of wood, skinned the 
three rabbits and several quail and stuck 
them on sticks before the fire to roast; 
then we got some pine straw and dead 
grass and made a fine bed. We ate our 
birds and rabbits without even a pinch 
of salt, and they were good too. The 
dogs had the same as we had and were 
satisfied. The Mutt had stolen a quail 
while I was cleaning them and had bolted 
it whole, and was now sitting all humped 
up—looking more like a big toad than a 
dog—while Bill guyed me about his fine 
points and the stands he had made that 
day (on mice) while he was within 10 
feet of a covey of birds. After we had 
eaten our supper, we lay on our pine- 
straw bed and smoked and agreed that 
we could have been a lot more uncom- 
fortable than we were then. 

The first part of the night was clear, 
but towards midnight it began to rain 
and kept it up for about 3 hours. It 
was not heavy and did not come through 
our bark and pine-straw roof. We were 
up at daylight and had our breakfast of 
roasted quail and nice clear water. After 
we had fed the dogs and filled our pipes, 
we were ready for another try at the 
birds. The sun was up and it promised 
to be another fine day. We promised 
ourselves we would not miss our train 
this time; so we planned to be at the 
track by 4 p. m. 

We found several good coveys—get- 
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ting about the average number of birds 
out of each. The last covey we found, 
old Tom was working up to them, with 
his nose high in the air and Gyp and 
Frank cautiously working up behind 
him, when the Mutt, not having any 
stumps or brush piles to investigate, got 
into line behind and actually made a fine 
back-stand to old Tom. But standing 
behind was not to his taste, so he stepped 
up and took the stand away from Tom; 
then, without any warning, he suddenly 
made one leap high in the air and came 
down Smack! into a big bunch of birds. 
For about a minute I was mad and raised 
my gun, when Bill grabbed the arm and 
said: ‘Don’t doit! He’ll make a fine 
coon and rabbit dog.” Which he has 
no doubt since become, as I gave him to 
a darky sportsman whom we met an 
hour later. 

We were now near the track, when 
old Tom nosed a rabbit out of a bunch 
of grass. Bill was between the dog and 
me but did not see the rabbit start out. 
As I shot over Bill’s shoulder, the rab- 
bit and old Tom both made a summer- 
sault—the rabbit on being hit and Tcm 
in grabbing the rabbit as he ran over 
him. Tom came to his feet with the 
rabbit in his mouth and brought it to 
me. Arrived at the track, we tied up 
our birds in two bunches, and when the 
train came along we loaded ourselves 
and dogs onto it—having been two days 
and a night in the woods, with only two 
sandwiches for two hungry men and 
four dogs. 





WOODCOCK SHOOTING. 


The sun was setting, and far in the 
west the clouds were tipped with red 
and gold, while the long, dark shadows 
of the nearby trees showed in relief 
against the sodden ground. Passing 
slowly between the fir covers and a 
small extent of alder swamp, with the 
light 20-gauge on shoulder and the dog 
at heel, a dark; swiftly moving mass 
flashed overhead, going in the direction 
of the swamp. Instantly the gun flew 
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to position, but too late to catch that 
fast retreating ball of feathers; for this 
unexpected passer by was no other than 
a woodcock, sliding out from the dry 
cover of the woods, to probe for worms 
amongst the soft ground of the swamp. 

Knowing that there is no bird so un- 
certain in its movements as the wood- 
cock, and that where one appears there 
are likely to be others, we waited, Don 
and J, alert for further visitors. A few 
short minutes passed; then suddenly, 


in the day; and we turned homewards, 
glorying at such a finish to our sport— 
for of all game birds the woodcock ranks 
first in our affections. : 

The woodcock has not the noisy habits 
of the ruffed grouse; he does not rise 
before the gunner with that awe inspir- 
ing roar of wings, so disconcerting to the 
novice, but his sudden upward spring 
and swiftly moving, corkscrew flight are 
quite deceptive, and when brought to 
hand no bird can boast of such a truly 

















THE WOODCOCK IN FLIGHT. 


Drawn from life by the Author. 





against a lightening patch of sky, another 
dark form was silhouetted. This time 
the gun was ready. A sharp crack, a 
hazy film of nitro smoke, and the mov- 
ing figure collapses earthward—to be 
retrieved by Don, who waves his stern 
in appreciation of the shot. The light 
was growing fainter every minute, but 
before the darkness blotted out the scene 
seven specimens of Philohela Minor were 
reposing in the game bag, already bulg- 
ing with the ruffed grouse killed earlier 


game-bird plumage. To me, the tawny 
brown and black, the reddish yellow, 
and fine markings of both woodcock 
and snipe appeal most strongly, and, 
though the grouse can boast of hand- 
some plumage, he does not fill the eye in 
my opinion as do these long-billed birds. 

No bird is so uncertain in its move- 
ments as the woodcock. Pitching ahead 
of the first frosts in their southward 
flight, they are here today and gone to- 
morrow, and if you are out with gun 
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and dog and chance to flush a brace or 
two, stay with them right along till 
daylight fades, for on the morrow you 
‘may find the covers empty where a few 
hours before a score or more of the 
long-billed beauties had settled for a 
temporary rest and feed. 

Nocturnal in its habits, the woodcock 
is rarely seen by day, unless flushed 
from the shelter of some dry cover. 
Leaving the woods at dusk, he flits out 
into the open, headed towards the alder 
swamps, the wet meadows or plowed 
fields, where he can probe with his long 
bill for the worms which form his diet. 
Should you chance to be station.d near 
a favorite woodcock cover as the shad- 
ows are lengthening, you will perchance 
witness this evening flight, and should 
you decide to visit the same place on 
following evenings, you will see the same 
Shadowy forms flit past again, traveling 
the identical air line as followed on 
previous occasions. As we tread the 
same road or pathway day after day in 
our peregrinations, just as unerringly 
does the woodcock pursue his zrial 
way, nor does he vary from it as, night 
after night, he slides out from the shel- 
tering cover to forage for his supper. 

It was on one of these occasions, a 
good many years ago, that, with an 
ancient single-barrel muzzle-loader, I ac- 
counted for one of these shadowy forms, 
flitting past in the dusk of an autumn 
evening. My first woodcock! Can I 
ever forget the thrill of joy which passed 
through me as I gathered up the limp 
and lifeless body, admiring the markings 
and appearance of the bird, ere placing 
it lovingly in the pocket of my shooting 
coat. Since then many another has 
passed my way—to crumble up at the 
crack of the nitro or go whistling swiftly 
on its journey, untouched by a rapid 
“right and left’’; yet the first of them 
all will ever hold a special corner in my 
memory. 

The American woodcock is a shade 
smaller than his European cousin, which 
is much darker in its general coloration 
than our “‘timberdoodle.”’ His eye, large 
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and full, is placed high up and well back 
in his head, allowing him a wide field 
of vision, for he can see nearly as much 
behind him as in front. 

Those who have never seen the wood- 
cock in the spring, when he is going 
through the wonderful evolutions of his 
love making, have surely missed a sight 
which every sportsman and Nature lover 
should at some time endeavor to wit- 
ness. As the evening shadows fall, the 
male bird, with drooping wings and 
spreading tail, struts proudly around his 
chosen mate. Suddenly he leaps into 
the air, and on whistling wings mounts 
higher and higher in ever widening spi- 
rals, until, when two hundred feet above 
the ground, he turns, and, darting down- 
wards in a slanting course, pitches once 
more beside his waiting mate. This per- 
formance is repeated again and again, 
until the courting period is finished and 
the two begin their nesting operations. 
Feeding as it does upon earth-worms, the 
woodcock’s bill is peculiarly well adapted 
for this purpose. The upper half is flex- 
ible at the tip, and this tip works quite 
independently of the lower one. 

By about the ist of August the birds 
leave the low-lying wet lands and betake 
themselves to the birch- covered hillsides 
and the woods, where they then proceed 
to moult. At this period they are un- 
able to rise to any distance from the 
ground. By October the birds are plump 
and once more in fine condition, and 
they will lie very close, requiring a keen- 
nosed dog to find them. Just previous 
to the early frosts you may go out with 
dog and gun to enjoy a sport which is 
second to none, and as the brown birds 
shoot upward from the ground—running 
the gauntlet of your fire as they cork- 
screw over the tree-tops—you will find 
that many cartridges will account for 
but a small portion of the birds you flush. 

Like many other American game 
birds, the woodcock is by no means as 
plentiful as in past years. Unfortunate- 


ly, this is one of our native birds which 
it is impossible to breed and rear in cap- 
tivity ; so it behooves the shooting pub- 
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lic to do their best for its protection. 
Shoot your quota of birds late in the 
season, when they are in good condition, 
and see to it that they are not molested 
too early in the season. The laws of 
any one State cannot cover the whole 
country over which these birds annually 
migrate, and it is now up to individual 
shooters in every State to see to it that 
the birds receive their due measure of 
protection while in that State. Other- 
wise, the supply of woodcocks will soon 
fade into insignificance—following in the 
footsteps of the buffalo, the wild pigeons, 
the turkeys and much other game, once 
so plentiful but now Alas! only a m:m- 
ory. RICHARD CLAPHAM. 
Davisville, Ontario. 
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WHY WAS IT? 


Every sportsman, when looking for 
his favorite game bird, sooner or later 
sees it show tricks and qualities previ- 
ously unknown to him, and for which he 
can in no way satisfactorily account. 
As your readers may know, my favorite 
game bird is the Wilson’s snipe, and, 
though I have had more than a half- 
century’s practice in studying his ways, 
I must frankly admit that this bird very 
often shows q :alities heretofore entirely 
unknown to me and proves to me that, 
not only in his manner of flight but in 
other ways, he is an artful dodger. 
Though usually (and rightly) credited 
with being generally a wild and wary 
bird, he can be, and often is, the very 
reverse. If I were to attempt to tell of 
all the strange things I have seen him 
do, it would take up too much space; so 
I will only relate one or two of them. 

Many years ago I was out with my 
brace of setters, looking for snipe. I 
had with me, for trial on that bright 
October morning, a London- made pinfire 
breechloader, owned by a friend of mine. 
After going over several meadows, and 
finding no sign of game, I came to one 
of about 25 acres, most of which was 
high ground but with a low, wet strip in 
its centre, running from end to end. 
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This meadow lies along the Delaware 
and Raritan Canal, between Trenton and 
Bordentown, N. J., with a branch of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad on the canal bank 
next to the meadew. My dogs had 
gone but a short distance, when, side by 
side, they both pointed. I could tell by 
their manner that they were close upon 
game and that more than one bird was 
in front of them. Stepping up to them, 
I was surprised at seeing, not two or 
three snipe flush, but eleven. They flew 
low, and, all but one of them, directly 
straight away from me. I dropped one 
of the straightaways with my right bar- 
rel and then turned to get the one in- 
comer. It, like the others, flew low and 
to my right. Then, for the first and 
only time, I experienced a missfire with 
that gun, because of a defective primer. 
The bird flew but a short distance, cir- 
cled and joined the others, and then all 
of them alighted on the meadow, not 
more than 100 yards away. After 1 had 
reloaded my gun, and one of my dogs 
had retrieved the dead bird, I turned to 
go for the others, and, as I did so, hap- 
pened to look towards the upper end of 
the meadow; and what did I see but two 
men, with guns and five dogs, coming 
onto that meadow. They had not yet 
seen me, though they must have heard 
the report of my gun. I thought the 
fun was all over with for me, but I made 
up my mind to delude them if I could; 
and with my setters at heel I started for 
the lower end of the meadow. On reach- 
ing it, I crawled through a thick row of 
water-willows between the two meadows, 
and lay hidden with my dogs. On came 
those two men and five dogs, right over 
the meadow where I had left ten snipe. 
As this meadow is long and narrow, it 
took them some time to reach the spot 
where I had seen the birds alight. Every 
moment I expected to see the birds flush 
and to hear the guns, but nothing of the 
kind happened. Both men and dogs 
went over that meadow from end to end, 
without starting a feather. They did not 
come to where I was, but some 200 
yards to my left and nearer the canal. 
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Then they passed through the willow 
hedge and down towards Bordentown. 
But what about those snipe? 

I came to the conclusion that, when 
my back was turned towards them, they 
must have flushed and gone away; and 
yet something impelled me to wait a 
while and then hunt that ground over. 
I obeyed that warning and kept myself 
and dogs quiet for half an hour, and then 
started back. What was the result? 

On reaching the place, my dogs began 
pointing—sometimes one of them, some- 
times both—and in less than half an 
hour nine more snipe were in my game 
pockets. Not a shot had I missed, for 
the birds were so fat and so lazy that 
they flew more like fat sora rail birds 
than snipe. The tenth bird escaped 
through no fault of mine or my dogs. 
It flushed with another (which I killed) 
and passed to my right; and, when I 
turned to shoot, there—not 30 yards 
from me and exactly in line with the fly- 
ing bird—was a neighbor’s boy, watch- 
ing me shooting. Of course that cut 
me out of all chance of getting that bird, 
and so he left for safer quarters. 

Now, perhaps some one will say that 
those other men did not find those birds 
because their dogs were worthless; but 
that argument is untrue. It is a fact 
that not one of those five dogs had any 
training, but they had fairly good scent- 
ing powers and every one of them would 
point game. I know this, because I had 
many times seen them work. Why was 
it all of them and two men went over 
that meadow and never started one of 
those snipe? Why was it that two men 
failed to walk them up, where, half an 
hour later, they flushed quickly for me, 
when my setters had located them? 
There had been no change of wind or 
temperature, so that had nothing to do 
with it. To this day I cannot account 


for it or for the many other capers I 
have seen Gallinago Delicata put in 
practice. And that is why, beyond any 
other of our native game birds, he has 
so many attractions for me; and next to 
him, for queer and uncertain habits, I 
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rank his first cousin, the woodcock. 
Well and truly did I write when I said, 
in Leffingwell’s “Shooting on Upland, 
Marsh and Stream,” that “the: only 
thing certain about Wilson’s snipe is, 
that he is very uxcertain”’; and this as- 
sertion applies equally well both to his 
habits and haunts. I once, when out 
walking, flushed a snipe on a dry field 
near my present home. It alighted near- 
by, in some tall grass on moist ground. 
I went there and tramped all over that 
ground, but no bird showed up. I went 
back to my house, got my gun and the 
one setter I then owned, and returned to 
where I had left the bird. In five min- 
utes my dog pointed and I put up and 
killed the snipe. Why did he not flush 
when I tried to find him unassisted? 
Tuos. C. Anpott (“ Recapper”’). 





A MEMORABLE CAMP. 


See also our Front Cover Illustration. 


Only a few seasons ago I was fortunate 
enough to be one of a jolly crowd of 
sportsmen who invaded the picturesque 
wilds of Southern Ohio for a two weeks 
outing. Contrary to Buzzacott’s advice 
to “go light,” our outfit comprised every 
conceivable camp luxury, regardless of 
weight or size. While a number of ar- 
ticles were no doubt unnecessary, the 
bulk of our luggage we found to be of 
practical value. While our judgment in 
providing eight tents for the outfit, 
seemed at first little short of ridiculous, 
we soon learned that a smaller number 
would have occasioned our numerous 
visitors much discomfort, putting the 
camp generally at a disadvantage in 
many instances. 

The pictures with this article are by 
the writer. The mess scene shows a 
number of our party grouped around the 
long table for their first substantial meal 
under the capacious dining tent. The 
colored chef in the background of this 
picture is one of considerable experience 
in his line, having seen service in the 
Army and with many Michigan and 
Maine camping parties. We certainly 
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found him to be a most valuable acjunct. 
The picture of Ikey—which shows forth 
so beautifully as the front cover of the 
present issue—was secured only after 
much coaxing and many flattering prom- 
ises. His fear of the camera is not to 
be wondered at, when one reflects that 
it was his first experience. Ikey was 
gifted with many peculiarities— decided- 
ly more so than the average waif of the 
backwoods; and, while he did not claim 
any distinction from the other lads who 
frequented our camp, he struck us as 


He said he was 9 years of age and had 
never attended school, having lived with 
his agéd Grandfather, his parents having 
died in his infancy. Ikey was constant- 
ly with us and admitted at the “tear-up” 
that he had not missed a meal with us in 
camp. Despite much inclement weather 
during our two weeks encampment, the 
venture was very successful, and at its 
close all departed, proclaiming that it 
had never before been their pleasure to 
share in such a delightful occasion. 
Columbus, Ohio. J. DEANE STALTER. 








ENJOYING OUR CHEF’S GOOD DINNER. 





being a decidedly rare specimen of indi- 
vidual, quite unlike the rest, and, through 
his friendly disposition and ambitious 
ways, we all grew to have a great liking 
for him. Besides his appearance, prob- 
ably the most amusing characteristic of 
Ikey was the manner in which he de- 
livered his speech. Seemingly he had 
several languages of his own, which 
were considerably twisted at that, and 
for some time we experienced difficulty 
in becoming familiar enough with his 
vocabulary to comprehend his meaning. 


Tue clamorous phase of desert thirst 
may be relieved by water, or in some in- 
stances fruit acids. The second or cot- 
ton mouth phase should be treated by 
giving the victim drinks of water; taken 
in small sips, and flooding his body. The 
same treatment may be applied to the 
third or shriveled tongue phase, with the 
addition of a medicine to counteract the 
fever. In the blood sweat phase, even 
if it were possible to satisfy his thirst, the 
victim’s mental condition would never 
be clear.—Zos Angeles Times. 








Aszout this time of year those who are 
fortunate enough to get away from busi- 
ness and go fishing are enjoying great 
sport, especially those who are devoted 
to deep-sea fishing. All along the Atlan- 
tic Coast, long pound nets fork out over 
bars and take their toll from the water 
twice a day, while the hand-line fisher- 
man is also busy, finding a ready market 
for the catch at the hotels and cottages 
fringing the coast with hardly a break 
from Maine to Florida. The visitor to 
the beach is dependent upon the resident 
fishermen for ways and means of getting 
to the fishing grounds, usually not more 
than a mile or so off-shore, in sail or 
row-boats and as a rule fish are plentiful 
enough to give good sport. You make a 
bargain with your attendants and run 
out through the surf before daybreak, 
returning in time for a late breakfast— 
for the wise longshoreman has found 
that he can sell his catch before noon, 
making wages from it, and have the 
money from his city fare as an addi- 
tional profit. Unless a specific bargain 
be made, the men owning the boat claim 
all the fish, the charge made paying only 
for the privilege of fishing. 

* * * * 

Atonec the Maryland coast the princi- 
pal fish caught with hand lines is the 
so-called weak fish, a gamy fish that is 
known by several other names, though 
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sea trout would seem to be its real name. 
Weighing from 4 to 10 lbs. each, it is not 
unusual to bring in 200 lbs., with two 
men doing the fishing, and, at from 2 to 
3 and sometimes 4 cts. a pound, good 
wages are made during the short season. 
The spot or croaker is also found on the 
bars, and, while it has but little game- 
ness, is a good table fish. Further out to 
sea, blue-fish may be taken by trolling, 
and most of the boats going out are 
equipped with a tiny sail, which is 
hoisted after passing the surf and reach- 
ing the fishing ground; the boat is then 
tacked back and forth—the trolling lines 
trailing astern. When circumstances 
permit the use of a rod and line and a 
mixed catch can be expected, salt-water 
fishing is about as exciting as any such 
sport can be. An expensive outfit is en- 
tirely unnecessary; bait is easily ob- 
tained. If the fish bite at all, they are 
quick at taking the bait; so that the fun 
is fast and furious while it lasts. Some- 
times a school of blue-fish about half- 
grown begin biting, and, while other fish 
are driven off for the time, these little 
fellows, from 6 to Io inches in length, 
are vicicus fighters and also make good 
tabie fish. ‘Several years ago, while fish- 
ing for flounders off the mouth of Shark 
River, New Jersey, the writer had his 
attention called to a large number of 
small fish, trapped by the falling tide in 
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a deep pool. With a clumsy rod, made 
from a bit of driftwood and a strip of 
dog-fish meat trailing from a small hook, 
I caught a couple of dozen and found 
them to be blue-fish about the size of 
white perch. 

* * * * 

BaRNEGAT Bay is famous for sheeps- 
head fishing, and off the rocks at the 
Lewes breakwater black-fish will bite 
and give good sport with an occasional 
weak fish or rock to help along the catch. 
Just back of Atlantic City is a small 
body of water known as Green Bay and 
good fishing may be found there all 
through the season. In this bay you 
will stand a chance of hooking a big 
stingray once in a while and after you 
have killed one of these fellows it will 
be a good day’s work. This fish has a 
deadly weapon at the base of its tail 
which is said to cause a fatal wound if 
it penetrates the skin. I cut one of these 
stings off a fish that was estimated to 
weigh 200 lbs., and found it about 4 
inches long, covered with a black, easily 
removed membrane. When scraped, it 
was found to be a bony structure with 
a sharp point and serrated edges, capa- 
ble of producing a serious wound. The 
portions of membrane left in the wound 
probably furnish any poisonous element, 
though I have never been able to locate 
an actual case of death or serious in- 
jury from such a wound. Fishermen are 
frequently hurt by the smaller specimens 
caught in their nets, and when this oc- 
curs the wound is opened freely with a 
sharp knife and a quantity of salt rubbed 
into it as an antidote, no further treat- 
ment being thought necessary. 

+ * * 7 


Aucust usually brings the upland 
plover and sometimes good sport may 
be had where a using ground can be lo- 
cated. Dove shooting in the stubble 


fields, or watching water holes where 
they come to drink, is another strain on 
the skill of the man behind the gun; for 
no bird I have ever shot can swoop into 
a field with a more bewildering assort- 


ment of curves or greater speed than the 
dove, and to trip them up in full flight 
means a hard hitting gun, a first class 
cartridge and a judgment of speed that 
is difficult to attain until some experience 
is obtained. In shooting upland plover, 
an open buggy drawn by a horse trained 
to gun-fire is a useful adjunct in getting 
within range of these wary birds. They 
seem to have no fear of the combina- 
tion, so long as it remains in motion, 
which should be a walk. The instant the 
equipage stops, the birds take to flight, 
but will permit driving to within 30 
yards of them, which is close enough. 
* * * * 

Watcu the young dogs being raised 
for field sports. Plenty of water and 
not too much to eat is a good rule for 
summer attention. Loss of condition 
soon brings on one variety of mange, and 
the other variety may be caught from 
another dog. Wash the youngsters fre- 
quently, using a solution of Creolin to 
keep off the fleas and to some extent the 
flies. It is much easier to prevent mange 
than to cure it, and plenty of soap and 
water, with attention to the bowels and 
exercise, are the best preventives. 
Worms are another serious affection of 
growing dogs—due to their uncleanly 
habit of eating anything and everything. 
A calomel purge, followed by an infusion 
of senna and spigelia, will usually clear 
out the intestinal tract, but the mucous 
membrane must be kept in a healthy 
state by a rigid diet or more parasites 
will develope. 

* * + * 

THE story in the July Sports AFIELD 
—Lost in a Michigan Swamp—tells of 
that which may happen to any one who 
cuts loose from civilization for a time 
for hunting or other purposes and points 
a moral or two which might prevent the 
occurrence, first, of being lost at all; sec- 
ond, of becoming panic-stricken for want 
of food or from the feeling of being lost. 
No man has a right to venture away 
from camp in a strange vicinity without 
one or other of two companions—either 
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a competent guide or a compass and a 
knowledge of how to use the latter in 
finding the camp ground. There are 
those who seem blessed with a never 
failing instinct of direction, no matter 
how devious the track which they have 
made in search of game, but the average 
individual soon gets turned around and 
will get lost in a 10-acre wood lot, so 
far at least as the proper direction is 
concerned. Some are capable of steer- 
ing by the sun and it is said that the 
North may be found by examination of 
tree trunks. But the compass is always 
right and needs but little experience to 
use as a faithful guide. The instru- 
ment should be the best and the best 
costs but little. Some like the compass 
in a double case, like a watch; others 
prefer the Marble compass, which may 
be attached to the hunting coat pocket 
in an upright position, just where the eye 
can glance at it at any moment. The 
best of us are so wedded to the habit of 
three meals per day that the loss of one 
or more comes as a distinct hardship. 
Yet the soldier will go without food for 
a whole day, grumbling it is true, but 
neither becoming faint or exhausted— 
sustained by nervous energy until the 
supply wagon is connected with. Fasts 
of 50 days are of common occurrence 
and the individuals making such fasts 
complain but little. Both the soldier and 
the faster are, however, within reach of 
human company and the latter within 
reach of food, if desired. Neither are 
confronted with the horror of being lost 
and its associated terrors, robbing the 
strongest of will power and muscular 
strength, until, unable to stand the 
strain, the lost one lays him down and 
dies, not from starvation, but from sheer 
fright and the exhaustion of exertion 
misdirected and intense, made in the ef- 
fort to find the camp. Plenty of matches 
in a water-tight box, a small package of 
hard-tack, a little tea and a tin cup, with 
a belt axe, will outfit any man for several 
days and sustain him comfortably until 
found, if unable to work his way back to 
camp unaided. 
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Ir is not so many years back when we 
were reading the wonderful tales of big 
game shooting in Africa, such writers as 
Sir Samuel Baker, Gordon Cumming, 
Selous and others bringing thrills of 
envy to many a boyish heart. Those 
boys, now grown up, had no reason to 
believe that such shooting was within 
reach of any but English Army officers, 
professional elephant hunters or very 
rich men with nothing else to do. Yet 
within a very few years, outfitting firms 
have grown to proportions never 
dreamed of before, and any one with 
$3,000 or $4,000 may make a four 
months’ trip into the wilds of Africa and 
stand an excellent chance of killing a 
specimen of about all the big game there 
is left. Such a trip is one that deals with 
a camp like no American big game 
hunter ever thought about. About 200 
carriers are needed to transport the 
camp equipment, etc., and apparently it 
is not thought necessary to leave any of 
the luxuries at home. Wherever Great 
Britain has the power in Africa, big 
game is protected, but it will not be 
many more years before the remaining 
supply of big mammals will be practic- 
ally wiped out. Commercial rivalry will 
cheapen the cost of a trip, increasing the 
number of guns intruding into the jun- 
gle, and a little later the White Man will 
build cities where the lions and elephants 
are now roaming in blissful ignorance 
of their doom. 


* * * * 


THE water supply, when fishing or 
shooting in dry, hot weather, is always 
a consideration and the old-fashioned 
Army canteen is a very convenient 
method of carrying water or cold tea, 
the canvas cover, if wet, keeping the 
contents fairly cool by evaporation. The 
modern so-called Thermos bottle is of 
course a much more elegant and ef- 
fective receptacle for either cold or hot 
fluids, and, even if weight has to be con- 
sidered, the long, cold drink which issues 
from this bottle upon desire is well 
worth the expenditure of a little muscle 
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in carrying it. In purchasing such a 
bottle, the kind that permits removal of 
its component parts for cleaning and 
replacing of broken parts is the best one 
to have in camp. All drinking water 
should be boiled. This is troublesome, 
but less so than to have typhoid fever 
later. Boiled water does not relieve 
thirst so well as fresh water, but the 
taste can be trained so that hot water 
will be almost as refreshing as cold, es- 
pecially if in the form of weak tea fla- 
vored with a bit of lemon or citric acid. 
Sitting on the ground, no matter how 
dry, is undoubtedly a cause of the bowel 


- troubles, so prevalent in summer, aided 


by the diet list which is so mixed in its 
nature if where fruit and vegetables can 


‘ be obtained. 


* * * * 


Aucust nights are liable to be cool, 
if not chilly, and the small camp-fire will 
be appreciated. Some woolen garment 
should be a part of the equipment as well 
as blankets for the cot. Tent stoves are 
a nuisance, especially if wood burning. 
It is almost impossible to maintain an 
even temperature with such a stove and 
an oil burner is much more convenient. 
Here is where the sleeping bag comes in 
so well; for, though one may get chilled 
while preparing to sleep, it is not long 
after being covered up that cold and fa- 
tigue are forgotten. The more expensive 
bags may be placed on the ground, but if 
possible it should be raised at least a few 
inches or a rubber blanket placed be- 
tween the bag and the surface of the 


ground. 
* * * 


Tue Winchester Arms Co., having 
made up military rifle ammunition for 
competition under Government super- 
vision, won out over all competitors, and 
this ammunition will be used in the Na- 
tional matches to be shot at Camp Perry 
this month. American ammunition of 
today is as nearly perfect as it is possible 
for ammunition to be made. We are 


still in something of a transitional period 
as to the perfect bullet for the .30 cali- 


bre, but, taking the completed cartridge as 
it comes from the factory, there is lit- 
tle adverse comment to be made. If shot 
from a well pointed rifle, it will get the 
game, no matter what the label on the 
box from which it was taken. 


+ x * * 


PERHAPS every one knows the value 
of a carborundum stone for sharpening 
knives, hatchets and axes, where it is im- 
possible to find a regulation grindstone ; 
but possibly some of those now outfitting 
for camp do not know that such a lux- 
ury can be found, fashioned something 
like a cake of soap in shape, coarse on 
one side, fine on the other, and just fit- 
ting the hand nicely to do the best work 
with the slightest exertion. A leather 
pouch made to fit these stones, with 
loops for the belt, may also be obtained, 
which lessens the chances of loss of one 
of the most valuable camp implements. 
The lighter camp axes, being made of 
the very best tool steel, serve very well, 
but those made up with a trifle broader 
blade and longer handle add but a pound 
or two to the load and their additional 
usefulness will be appreciated when 
camp is being made. The weight of the 
axe head, up to a certain point, is a fac- 
tor in easy cutting and splitting, saving 
strength and energy by the ease with 
which its work is:‘done. The axe is not 
only a valuable implement but a very 
dangerous one in the hands of the in- 
expert. The small hand axe is less likely 
to glance and make a cut in the foot or 
leg than the larger one which demands 
more muscle to wield, but either bears 
watching and care in its use, to prevent 
serious accidents, which may not only 
endanger life but break up a camp and 
compel a return to the city and compe- 
tent medical attention. 


* * * “& 


THE motor boat is rapidly taking the 
place of the sail boat and in some re- 
spects has much to recommend it for 
general purposes. The art of sailing is 
not to be learned in a short time and al- 
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most any one with a bit of mechanical 
turn of mind can learn to run a boat en- 
gine and make ordinary repairs. With a 
well-made motor power, one is independ- 
ent of wind and weather, which is some- 
times of importance when time is valu- 
able; but it is just as well to have sail 
power ready if needed during an extend- 
ed cruise. The inland bay that extends 
from the southern end of Delaware along 
the entire coast of Maryland to Accomac 
County in Virginia offers one of the 
finest and most interesting cruising 
grounds for a motor boat on the entire 
Atlantic coast. In mapping out a cruise 
in this vicinity, it is well to find out by 
correspondence if gasoline can be ob- 
tained in the towns along the lower part 
of Chincoteague Bay ; otherwise supplies 
should be sent ahead. The natives are 
kindly disposed, prices of food stuff are 
reasonable and good shooting and fish- 
ing can be had all along the beach and 
marshes on the main. 


* * * * 


THE life-savers stationed along the 
coast are fine fellows, always glad to see 
strangers and willing to tell where game 
is to be found. Most of them are great 
readers and any magazines will be thank- 
fully received, though the Government 
supplies circulating libraries to all its 
stations. Mosquitoes are a nuisance of 
large dimensions and drinking water 
must be carried. Ice can be obtained at 
some of the towns, but, being cut from 
the bay, is not fit for other than refriger- 
ating purposes. Ginger ale or some sim- 
ilar carbonated fluid will be found grate- 
ful to the thirsty palate and cold tea fla- 
vored with lemon juice is genuine nectar. 


* * x * 


THOsE who are contemplating a sum- 
mer outing along this coast of more than 
a few days will find a cheap, speedy mo- 
tor boat a great luxury in moving about 
and it can be sold for a good price when 
leaving. The best beach shooting is to 
be found now several miles below Ocean 
City, Maryland, and the further one goes 
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the better sport will be found. The mo- 
tor boat that can reel off from 6 to 8 
miles an hour, regardless of wind or tide, 
will carry one far enough down to be 
outside the limits of the average boarder 
from the hotels, and when the morning 
flight ceases one comes back without loss 
of time. There are marshes just back of 
the beach where good bags of the greater 
and lesser “yellow shank’’ can still be 
made, with a few curlew and plover. 
Several years ago I found one of these . 
choice spots, just after a heavy rain had 
filled up the hollows. The main body 
of rain water spread over perhaps a 
half acre of ground, adjacent to a nar- 
row gut that wound up from the bay. 
This gut was fringed with a scattering 
growth of bushes which afforded a nat- 
ural blind commanding the shallow de- 
pression filled with fresh water, in which 
were feeding at least a hundred of the 
smaller beach birds, with here and there 
a willet. It did not take many minutes 
to stick out a few decoys, while my at- 
tendant circled the pond to scare out 
everything in sight. Having performed 
this service, he returned to the shelter 
and we were ready for business. Flock 
after flock of “peeps” fluttered in and 
trotted busily about on the edges and a 
small bunch of “shank” dropped in out- 
side of the danger line. Presently two 
big “shank” came teetering in to the 
decoys—one of which I killed very dead 
but only winged the other. This fellow 
whistled and splashed around in the wa- 
ter so vigorously that the outlying bunch 
came over to see what was the matter 
and found out in short order. I was 
shooting smokeless powder but Fred 
still clung to the black compound, and 
the bellow of his 10-gauge was enough 
to scare every bird out of range; but the 
little fellows kept on feeding—sometimes 
lifting their wings for a short flight when 
Fred cut loose a blast. We shot about 


20 “shank” while they were moving, and 
during a wait Fred crept along the edge 
of the pond and shot a bull-head plover. 
After this nothing appeared for a long 
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time, and, as we had enough for the day 
and the wind was right for home, the 
decoys were taken up. 


© * . * 


YOUNG squirrels will be running about 
the woods this month; and, according to 
the ancient rule, when the leaves of the 
hickory are as large as a squirrel’s ear, 
the law should be off. Don’t do it! It 
is bad enough to pot squirrels when nut- 
ting; but no one can tell the difference 
between a young and an old squirrel 
until killed and the does may have a 
second litter or be nursing a late litter; 
if killed, the family of youngsters die 
-from starvation. Besides, while young 
squirrels are good to eat, better stick 
to hog and hominy until the leaves are 
off the trees; then get a good squirrel 
dog and kill them while running or 
jumping from tree to tree. One method 
is murder, pure and simple; the other is 
sport in the truest sense of the word. 

* x * * 


THE results of the Inter-Scholastic 
team match being conducted throughout 
the United States, under the fostering 
care of the National Rifle Association, 
the first part of this month, will be 
watched with great interest by a large 
number of schoolboys. The teams con- 
sist of 10 boys each, shooting .22 calibre 
rifles, standing and prone; the targets 
being placed at 50 ft. from the firing 
line. The winning team last year put up 
a total score for both positions of over 
goo points out of a possible 1,000. The 
winning score this year will be no less, 
for the practice being done by the 
youngsters is evidence of what they are 
capable of doing and the interest dis- 
played by National Guard officers in giv- 
ing their time to instruct them has re- 
sulted in an ever growing number of 
secondary schools taking up rifle prac- 
tice as an established sport. 

x * x «x 


Ir is well to consider instruction in 
the use of the rifle from the standpoint 
of a National asset in case of a possible 
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war, also as a sport of great value in 
training youth in habits of accuracy and 
discipline; but there is another side to 
this instruction that is of even greater 
importance, in teaching the boy the ne- 
cessity for conserving bird and animal 
life instead of using such friends as tar- 
gets. To turn a boy loose with a small- 
calibre rifle and make him an arbiter of 
life and death in exhibiting his skill, is 
cruel and useless. Every man who is 
acting as an instructor has it in his pow- 
er to instill a love of Nature in the minds 
of his students, and, coming from a 
source that cannot help but have an in- 
fluence for good, the boys can be taught ° 
that the omnipresent tin can affords 
quite as useful a target as a live bird. 


* * * * 


SNAKES. Every man’s hand is against 
them; but any farmer will tell you that 
a blacksnake is a good rat exterminator, 
and if by chance an egg or two goes 
the same way as the rat, it is not too 
great a price to pay for the good work 
done in ridding the premises of the long- 
tailed, four-legged pests. There are 14 
species of Rattlesnakes to be found in 
North America; the Copperhead, the 
Water Moccasin and the Harlequin 
snake may be added to the list of poison- 
ous reptiles. All others are harmless. 
According to Hornaday, not more than 
Two people die from snake-bite in any 
one year out of our entire population; 
but “about 100,000,000 are frightened 
each year”; so Mr. Hornaday concludes 
that much relief to the nervous systems 
of these timid persons would be obtained 
by proper education of the younger 
members of the body politic, so that 
these might form a force large enough 
to overcome the ancient grudge against 
harmless and useful animals. With so 
strong a prejudice prevailing against the 
snake, naught but patient education will 
bring this about; but if we can only pre- 
vent useless slaughter of the timid, 
graceful creatures that do no harm, it 
will be a great work done. 

Sam't J. Fort, M. D. 
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EDITORIAL. 





THE GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP. 

It is the fate of many man-made insti- 
tutions to wane in popularity as their 
novelty fades; but the Grand American 
Handicap does not belong in this class. 
It was a success from the first, in the 
days when live pigeons were the only 
targets really worth while, and continues 
a success, in increasing ratio, now that 
the gunners must exercise their skill on 
the speedier, more difficult inanimate 
target. Standing back of the firing line 
on the grounds of the Chicago Gun 
Club, watching some of the men assem- 
bled to contest in the eleventh G. A. H. 
at targets, as they made straight scores 
of go and around there, we thought of 
the days when at least a third of the live 
pigeons trapped got home to their lofts 
without a feather amiss, and wondered 
if one out of 1,000 of our strongest 
flying blue rocks could live before the 
talent. For the boys had on their shoot- 
ing clothes at Chicago! There were not 
as many starters in the principal event 
as last year — 363 in all —in fact fewer 
than was predicted when the first day's 
practice events found 229 guns busy; 
but the class of results shown during 
the entire six days’ shooting evidenced 
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that the country’s best men were there 
and doing their best. As a matter of 
cold fact, it will likely be long before a 
better general showing will be made, even 
in an event of national importance, and 
certainly it will never be equalled else- 
where than in America— for in trap- 
shooting we lead the world. With 74 
men scoring 90 and above in the Pre- 
liminary — 20 of the above scoring 95; 
with these numbers changed to 185 and 
27 in the Grand American — which was 
won by a straight score of 100—the 
G. A. H. of 1910 will long be remem- 
bered as a record-maker. 

The first World’s Record to go was 
on Tuesday, the first regular day, when 
in four 20-bird events at singles and one 
at pairs, John W. Garrett of Colorado 
scored his 100 straight. Next high 
among the professionals were W. Heer 
and H. D. Freeman with 98 each. 
A. Vance (an Illinois man) led the ama- 
teurs with 97; then came Bills, Taylor 
and Crosby (professionals) and Powers, 
Day and King (amateurs) with 96. 
Among the notable shots who had to be 
content elsewhere among the nineties 
were Mrs. Topperwein, C. G. Spencer, 
Tom Marshall, H. C. Hirschy, Rolla 
Heikes, George Roll, and some two 
score of others. 

In the Preliminary Handicap of the 
second day, June 22, W. J. Raup of 
Wisconsin and C. E. Shaw, Jr., of 
Chicago — both comparatively unknown 
men outside their local shooting circles 
and both placed at the sixteen-yard 
mark— found themselves tied with 
scores of 99 out of 100. In the shoot- 
off at 20 birds, Shaw lost his 6th, 17th 
and 19th, while Raup powdered all his 
targets with the precision of clock-work. 
Skelly, Powers, Taylor and Ward tied 
on 98; Day and Burnham with 97; and 
there were an even dozen of 96s. 
Raup’s share of the purse was $138 — 
Shaw pocketing $124. Raup (a quiet 








young man who wears glasses) was 
among those who scored 97 in the 
G. A. H. next day. 











There was some disappointment when 
it was announced that there would be 
but 363 starters in the Grand American, 
against 434 a year ago. A deficit of 71 
shooters looked discouraging, but the 
absentees were not missed when the guns 
got busy. As the game progressed, it 
began to look as though Harvey Mc- 
Murchy — the veteran trade representa- 
tive, known to everybody of much ac- 
count the continent over — was a sure 
winner. After he had broken his first 
80 straight, the general verdict accorded 
him a lead-pipe cinch on the trophy. 
The G. A. H. had never before been won 
by a higher score than Barber’s gg, at 
Indianapolis in 1905; the age of mira- 
cles is past, and McMurchy could spare 
one bird in his last 20. A Missouri 
“hayseed,’ Riley Thompson, who had 
made a good showing at Denver several 
years ago, but who was not expected 
to develope chronic symptoms, was the 
only competitor with a continuous row 
of cracked targets, and it was thought 
that his nerves would weaken under the 
final strain. But Riley set his teeth in 
a fresh chew of Navy and went on with 
the good work. McMurchy availed him- 
self of his privilege and lost one in the 
last string. The lank youth from the 
great “Show Me” state smiled grimly 
and kept blowing ‘em into smithereens. 
It was a way he had. Shooting in good 
company from the 19-yard mark, Riley 
Thompson had established the high- 
water record for the Grand American 
Handicap. Others may equal it in the 
future, but at best they can only share 
in his laurels. McMurchy stood alone 
at second —their respective winnings 
being $373 and $336.50. J. R. Graham 
and George Volk swam safely to the 
third life-buoy with third-prize tags in 
their teeth; Bills, Heer, Welles, Raup, 
Heath, Clark, Cushing and Lewis scored 
97 each; and Mrs. Topperwein would 
have kept them company if she had only 
held straight on her last target. As it 
was, she staid in the 96 class of four- 
teen —all men accustomed to being 
found close to the top. 
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We have each year found the Grand 
American Handicap productive of sur- 
prises. The “wisest guy” on the 
grounds, somehow, has his troubles in 
picking the winner prior to the firing 
of the last gun. Winning a trophy one 
year does not convey a clear title to it 
in succeeding years—as witness Tom 
Marshall, Charlie Spencer and others — 
and shoving a new man to the short 
distance mark rarely straightens his 
aim. Seasoned hands develope nerves 
under the long strain of 100 birds, and 
it is doubtful if the old way of “josh- 
ing” the shooter in his moment of 
extremity was more injurious to the 
score: than the present breathless and 
awesome silence. The man who gets the 
“rattles” is lost. Compared with this, 
other handicaps are as nothing. So we 
find George Maxwell, the one-armed 
shooter, with 95 breaks to his credit — 
two notches higher than Billy Crosby 
and Fred Gilbert, and three farther 
along the road than Rolla Heikes. It’s 
a great game for cast-iron men whose 
hearts have no duty beyond flushing the 
circulative system. 

There was a general homeward scat- 
tering after the decision of the principal 
event, which, however, did not include 
those ambitious to win professional and 
amateur honors in the class events. The 
program called for ten matches of 20 
birds each—the 3d and 8th event at 
ten pairs. Among the trade representa- 
tives, Spencer, Garrett and Clark finished 
on the 190 level. In the first shoot-off 
at 20 birds each broke 19; in the second, 
Clark and Garrett consistently held the 
same pace, while Spencer, with a sad 
disregard for their feelings, insisted upon 
pulverizing his last target. It was great 
work! German and Lyon tied on 189, 
and C. A. Young was alone in the third 
notch with 187. 

The amateurs were a long time de- 
veloping a probable winner, because of a 
troublesome unanimity of breaks all 
along the line. Guy Dering of Wiscon- 
sin, Jim Day, who hails from Texas, and 
Jay Graham, who has three brothers who 
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shoot, finally attained prominence in the 
public eye by making each other a lot of 
trouble. It was the same old question of 
breaking a lot of targets straight and 
winning or tying somebody, or failing 
to connect on one of them and then tell- 
ing how it happened. There ought to 
be some way of winning a match in the 
first half and going through the rest of 
it in smiling ease. The Wisconsin man 
actually had to break his last twenty 
without a miss to distance his annoyers ; 
but he was capable of it as it happened. 
Score: Dering, 189; Graham and Day, 
188; Stanton and Barto, visible in the 
dim distance with 184 each. High aver- 
ages, 500 single targets: Amateurs — 
J. S. Day, 477; Jay Graham, 474; C. M. 
Powers, 472. Professionals —J. W. 
Garrett, 476; J. R. Taylor, 473; C. G. 
Spencer, 472. 
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GAME IN NEW ENGLAND. 








After years spent in the more thinly 
settled sections of the Southwest —a 
country of flat woods, swamps and cane- 
brakes, where one may yet hunt faith- 
fully for days without seeing as much 
as the track of a deer — it seems strange 
to find Eastern Connecticut so well 
stocked with Cervus Virginianus. Every 
day or two I am called to look at one or 
more deer crossing the orchard or pas- 
ture within a stone’s throw of the house. 
Their tracks are everywhere, and they 
have the habit of ignoring gaps in the 
stone walls, vaulting over the low bar- 
riers that confine Jerseys and Holsteins 
within their owner’s boundaries—though 
this is not saying much for the deer’s 
agility, for Connecticut walls are ordi- 
narily less than waist high. The early 
settlers, rather than make long hauls with 
their stone-boats, made more walls in- 
stead of higher ones, and their descend- 
ants have somehow managed to educate 
their stock to stay on the ground. A 
Western cow will walk up to a ten-rail 
fence, lift off the pole “ riders” with her 
horns, and lift her 700 pounds of beef 


over the rest as readily as a frog jumps 
over a pumpkin-vine, but these Yankee 
cows are great respecters of trespass 
regulations. From the remarks I over- 
hear, there is much marvelling that the 
deer are less considerate. One of my 
farmer friends, who saw a big buck jump 
a wali within ten feet of a gap, asked me 
if deer always jumped logs that they 
night just as readily go around. Up to 
three years ago there had been no deer 
seen in this section within the memory 
of the oldest residents, and the general 
ignorance of deer ways is little short of 
appalling. In view of the fact that there 
will be an open season next year, I am 
consulted daily concerning approved 
deer-hunting methods, the best rifles for 
the purpose, and the proper place to 


aim when you are hungry for venison. 


One querist wanted to know if “ call- 
ing” deer was practicable. A doe with 
a very young fawn passed through here 
last month and created a sensation — 
for who ever heard of a spotted deer! 
The stone walls [ have mentioned are 
remarkably handy for Bob White when 
he wants an elevated point to call from. 
Not that they are remarkably high, for 
even the early Connecticut farmer could- 
n’t boost a half-ton rock above a certain 
point, and his son lacks the energy and 
backbone to improve on the old man’s 
work. Without meaning it as a joke, 
the stone walls of Connecticut have been 
at a stand-still for a couple of genera- 
tions, and the next generation will not 
rebuild them—vunless it can be. done 
with an automobile. Probably they are 
kept in their sweetly natural state of 
tumbledown-ness as reminders of Gran’- 
pa’s muscle and strenuosity. But, high 
or low, the quail like them, and it is a 
pity there are not more birds to sit on 
them and whistle. Cold winters are 
charged with Bob White’s infrequency 
around here. Maybe correctly; but there 
is a large Italian element in most of the 
little towns, and .22 rifles and single 
shotguns are cheap. All things consid- 
ered, it is a pity that the Italians are so 
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slow about going to a new country until 
its newness is worn off. What wouldn’t 
they have done to the prairie-chickens 
and ducks of Iowa and Illinois in the 
‘60s? And what will they do with the 
Hungarian partridges and other’ game 
birds which Connecticut sportsmen are 
striving to introduce? The pot-shooting 
foreigner question seems likely to become 
a problem of importance. 

S. D. Barnes. 


AMERICAN GAME PRESERVES 


That sportsmen and sportsmen’s clubs 
in different parts of the United States 
are beginning to realize the importance 
and efficiency of Great Britain’s system 





stroy the eggs and young of game birds. 
Thousands of game-keepers are em- 
ployed, not only to prevent poaching but 
also to look after the propagation of 
game generally, to ameliorate conditions 
during inclement weather in the nesting 
season, and to see that the birds have ac- 
cess to sufficient food when snow covers 
their regular and natural feeding 
grounds. The results of this system, in 
vogue for generations and at present 
practiced with scientific perfection, are 
that British sportsmen are never, in any 
open season, without an abundance of 
birds. That while the laws relating to 
the marketing of game are quite liberal 
and would seem to tempt the pot-hunter, 
game may be had cheaply and in abund- 

















A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAME PRESERVE.— Approach to the Bolsa Chica Chub House. 
Showing Dam separating the Ocean from the Marsh. Salt water on 
the left; fresh water on the right. 


Illustration from Circular 72 (Palmer). Bureau of Bilological Survey. U.§8. Dept. of Agriculture. 





of game propagation and protection, 
and, in so far as American conditions will 
allow, are copying the same, is evidenced 
by interesting information to be found 
in a circular recently prepared by T. S. 
Palmer of the U. S. Biological Survey. 

Under the English system, while laws 
for the protection of game continue to 
be enacted by Imperial and Colonial Leg- 
islatures, the owners of private game 
preserves and sportsmen generally do not 
rely wholly upon the enforcement of 
these laws to maintain profitable condi- 
tions and an abundance of game. Upon 
private game preserves in Great Britain 
much attention is given to the extermina- 
tion of all vermin that are known to de- 


ance by the general public in the markets 
at all times during the open season. That, 
although the English are a game-eating 
people and no limit is placed upon the 
sportsman’s bag, birds are still surpris- 
ingly abundant in the view of the Ameri- 
can visitor and are on the increase, and 
no scientist may write “ extinct ” against 
the name of any once popular game bird. 

The history of game preserves in the 
United States has been a record of a 
series of experiments, some successful 
and some otherwise. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the private preserve has ex- 
isted for many years, it is still in an ex- 
perimental stage, and in some States in 
a condition far from satisfactory. As the 
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country developes and increases in popu- 
lation, the private game preserve is 
destined to play a more and more im- 
portant part, not only as a factor in game 
preservation, but also as a means of rec- 
reation and diversion. 

Still, there exists, outside of hunting 
circles, in the United States a certain 
prejudice against the use of land for 
private game preserves, and the rampant 
legislative opponent of such preserves is 
found persistently though wrongly citing 
England’s game forests and game fields 
as an example of injustice to the poor, 
when the fact is that the system employs 
more people than the land, if cultivated, 
would feed. Moreover, great deer parks 
are not unknown in the United States. 
And by reference to the publication 
above named it will be learned that a 
single deer park in the United States— 
that at Blue Mountain Forest, New 
Hampshire—contains a greater area 
than the ten largest deer parks in Eng- 
land. This park, however, does not con- 
tain nearly so many deer as any park 
the tenth of its size in England and one 
significant fact to be found in Mr. Pal- 
mer’s description and history of the park 
is that 700 of the 1,000 elk perished dur- 
ing the severe winter of 1897. If such 
a thing happened in England, it would 
arouse the indignation of the animal lov- 
ing world and the Imperial Parliament 
would be likely to put deer parks out 
of commission. 

In America the game preserve in the 
form of a deer park as an adjunct to a 
private estate dates back to the earliest 
Colonial days. One of the first in Amer- 
ica was located in Maryland, on the east- 
ern side of Chesapeake Bay, near its 
head. Augustine Hermann (a cartog- 
rapher, born at Prague, Bohemia, in 
1608) came to Maryland in 1659 and 
surveyed and mapped the Province—a 
service for which he received a grant of 
land in Cecil County. Here he founded, 
in 1661, the Manor of Bohemia, and 
among other attractions added a large 
deer park, the walls of which are still 
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standing. In the descriptions of Colonial 


estates, particularly of those in Maryland 
and Virginia, frequent references to deer 
parks may be found. 

In 1753 Benjamin Tasker, Governor 
of Maryland, on retiring from office, laid 
out his country seat Belair, near Colling- 
ton, Prince George County, in true 
manorial style, and included a deer park 
in the improvements. Another celebrated 
estate in Maryland was that of Hare- 
wood, on Gunpowder River, near Balti- 
more, which about the year 1830 included 
a deer park of some 300 acres, “ where 
200 deer may often be seen at a single 
view.” Here experiments were made in 
introducing pheasants, European quail 
and red-legged partridges. But here the 
pleasing anticipation is again confronted 
by the significant American fact that the 
enterprise failed, “ owing chiefly to dep- 
redations of poachers and natural ene- 
mies.” Thirty years later, about 1859, 
was established the deer park of Judge 
J. D. Caton, near Ottawa, Illinois. This 
park (which originally comprised but 40 
acres and was afterwards increased to 
200) was the first of its kind in the 
United States. It was established solely 
for the purpose of observing and study- 
ing the various kinds of big game in a 
state of captivity. Here the observa- 
tions were made which formed the basis 
of the owner’s well-known work on The 
Antelope and Deer of North America. 

The first game preserve belonging to 
an incorporated association was that es- 
tablished by the Blooming Grove Park 
Association in 1871, for the purpose “ of 
preserving, importing, breeding, and 
propagating game animals, birds and 
fish, and of furnishing facilities to the 
members for hunting, shooting and fish- 
ing on its grounds.’ One of the impor- 
tant features was a deer park. This ven- 
ture was followed a few years later by 
numerous other parks of various kinds, 
until they now number several hundred. 

Although opposed by popular preju- 
dice and sometimes by irksome legisla- 
tion, game preserves in the United States 
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are increasing. But this will not prevent 
the depletion of our game unless the care 
exercised by the British sportsman be 
adopted here. First, the preserve; then 
the game, and, still more important, con- 
stant supervision by men skilled and ex- 
perienced in the craft of understanding 
and caring for wild animals and birds 
in their wild state. The trouble with us 
is that we are legislating our game to- 
ward extinction—failing to realize that 
wild game, large as well as small, have 
many enemies more destructive than the 
poaching law-breaker. The general pub- 
lic have little interest in game legislation 
any more. They never get any game 
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the propagation of deer, quail, grouse, or 
pheasants. They vary widely in area, 
character and purpose, and embrace 
some of the largest game refuges in the 
country. Some of the preserves in North 
Carolina cover. from 15,000 to 30,000 
acres. Several in South Carolina exceed 
60,000 acres in extent ; while the Megan- 
tic Club’s preserve, on the boundary be- 
tween Quebec and Maine, comprises 
nearly 200 square miles or upward of 
125,000 acres. Not all upland preserves 
are on wild land. Many of the quail 
shooting preserves of the South include 
farming land—the owners having leased 
the shooting rights in return for being 
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GAME PRESERVE.——General View of the Bolsa Chica Club House. 5 
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and law makes a thin diet; whereas, if 
popular and legislative attention were 
directed toward the encouragement of 
game preserves and those interested were 
to adopt a system of preservation in ad- 
dition to that of the law, we might hope 
to eventually find our markets overflow- 
ing with choice and legally purchasable 
game. 

The upland preserve, under private 
ownership, will be found one of the most 
important factors in the maintenance of 
the future supply of game and game 
birds. Nearly all such preserves now 
extant in this country are maintained for 


relieved of their taxes and to a certain 
extent of the troubles of protecting their 
property against indiscriminate hunting. 

In Central North Carolina may be 
found a very interesting group of leased 
preserves, some of which contain several 
thousand acres, while nearly all are made 
up by combining farms of moderate size. 
Here the preserve idea does not seem to 
interfere with agriculture, and has been 
welcomed by the small land owner as a 
means of securing, through lease of the 
shooting rights, an income from his hold- 
ings at least equal to his taxes and in 
many cases exceeding them. In this 
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group belong many preserves controlled 
by clubs composed of men of moderate 
means, unable to enjoy the luxury of en- 
closed parks for big game or of member- 
ship in the expensive clubs which main- 
tain ducking preserves. 

Wherever private preserves are lo- 
cated, native game is protected and is 
almost certain to increase. Frequently 
pheasants, deer and water-fowl are im- 
ported and liberated. In such cases the 
benefit is not confined to the owner—for 
the game sooner or later spreads to ad- 
joining lands and the preserve thus fur- 
nishes a supply of game for the sur- 
rounding country. In this way certain 
sections near Oak Park, Illinois, and 
some of the counties of Northern New 
Jersey have been stocked with birds from 
private pheasantries. Deer from the 
parks in New Jersey, Southern Vermont 
and certain parts of Pennsylvania have 
escaped or been liberated and have re- 
stocked the country for miles around. 

A preserve of especial interest is that of 
the Bolsa Chica Club, near New Port 
Bay, in Southern California. This club, 
organized by Count Jaro Von Schmidt 
in 1898, purchased a tract of land in 
Orange County comprising about 3,000 
acres, with a frontage of nearly 3 miles 
along the ocean. A commodious club- 
house, with accommodations for 40 
members, was erected, and improvements 
were made. An inlet with some 60 miles 
of channel formerly admitted the tide to 
much of the property. At high tide 
nearly two-thirds of the land was sub- 
merged, and at low tide this became a 
more or less barren salt marsh. The erec- 
tion of a dam and four cement spill-ways 
with automatic gates effectually shut out 
the salt water and gave control of the 
depth of water within the enclosure. 
Thirty artesian wells were sunk, which, 
with the overflow from several hundred 
more in the drainage district above, fur- 
nished an ample supply of fresh water. 
The land soon became a fresh-water 
marsh. Chickweed and other food plants 
were introduced to attract the birds, and 
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the club now enjoys good shooting of 
jack-snipe, teal, mallards and other birds, 
formerly scarce or wholly absent from 
the locality. 

The private game preserve is unpopu- 
lar in many parts of the United States, 
and legislation is frequently hostile. But 
it is gaining in popularity, as the people 
come to understand, and the number now 
exceeds probably 500. To niany the idea 
of a tract of land, maintained solely for 
protection of game, seems un-American 
and suggests memories of feudal condi- 
tions in Europe which rendered game 
laws so unpopular. But in the light of 
a proper understanding its day is com- 
ing, a day in which we will have less of 
game protecting laws and more abundant 
game. When the Jones Bill will touch 
some other branch of public interest. The 
Smith bill—a monument to its sponsor 
—will avoid the overworked field of 
game legislation. And the bills of Brown 
and White, now in Illinois, suggesting 
deep aquatic environment, shall cease to 
quack plaintively in their own or the 
game’s behalf. Tuos. H. FRASER. 
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AN EPIC OF WESTERN LIFE. 





Tue Sonc or tHE Wotr. By Frank H. 


Mayer (“Montezuma”). Moffat, 
Yard & Co., New York. A _ hand- 
some book of 317 pages. Price, $1.50, 


postpaid. 

In this book Mr. Mayer has written 
of the Cowboy West as he knows it from 
a long experience, which, in turn, has 
led him through the mazes of most of 
the vocations incident to frontier life. 
This, together with his work as editorial 
and magazine writer, has fully endowed 
him with the qualifications necessary to 
a perfect portrayal of all Western life, 
but especially that of the range and the 
forest which he so well loves. 

With the voices of Mountain and 


Plain ever calling him, it is not strange 
that he should frequently desert his desk 
in the city for extended outings. These 
long play spells, usually spent in remote 
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and unexplored districts, have made him 
a good naturalist, an excellent shot, and 
an expert angler; and the reader of The 
Song of the Wolf will readily note that 


he speaks in no uncertain terms upon, 


matters relating to sports afield. 

His book is far above the common- 
place in being an honest and critical 
exposition of cowboy life, and is well 
written and intensely exciting. Its char- 
acters are of the vigorous, human kind 
that occasionally step from the conven- 
tional narrow path and say and do things 
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nobbing with the chivalrous characters 

in The Virginian and breathing the un- 

tainted air of the mountain tops. 
Cuarces A. Cooper. 
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OUR HEMLOCK, 

The good husbandman looks withsdis- 
may at the present spread of the poison 
hemlock in his fields. Another foreign 
plant come to fatten and grow tall on our 
rich soil—a homely thing, in spite of its 








A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAME PRESERVE.— A Corner in the Bolsa Chica 
Club's Dining Room. 
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that startle the prudishly inclined. Two 
of them are Eastern women — each bet- 
ter looking than the other —and both 
in love with the cowboy hero of the 
story and the freedom of wild Western 
life. The quaint sayings of Red McVey, 
the devoted, lovable, dare-devil foreman 
of the C Bar Ranch, are well worth the 
price of the book. 

Although the story bears the mark of 
a decided originality, the reader is at 
times reminded of Waterloo’s A Man 
and a Woman, and at others is hob- 


large, fine-cut leaf, full of deadly poison 
and a sickening odor. 

Yet, the old glamour holds, and the 
hemlock that gave its smooth, hollow 
stalk for the flute, the reed, the pipe, 
when Music was young and these were 
her instruments of melody, must still be 
more than worthless weed to the poet’s 
eye. In those days cicuta, or as it is 
commonly called, poison hemlock, fur- 
nished many a jocund lay; for it was a 
common weed in Europe and Asia, grow- 
ing along the streams and in pastures 
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where the rustic musician fashioned his 
instrument while tending his goats, and 
learned from Pan himself how to play it. 

Though conium was the Greek and 
cicuta the Latin name for this deadly 
plant, so inherent was the music of its 
stem that, when Virgil writes cicuta, he 
means, not the rank green weed with its 
umbrella of white blossoms, but a flute 
cut from its dead, dry stem. 

When the simple reed, first instrument 
of music, became a cluster of reeds of 
different lengths—Pandean pipes—bound 
together with wax, the shepherd Corydon 


boasts : 
‘* There is to me a pipe, 
Joined with seven unequal cicutas.’’ 


But we, who care not for reed or pipe, 
see the hemlock only as an evil thing, 
fit for the sorcerer and the enchantress. 
It is full of poison. It was the death of 
Socrates ; and, we are told, it grows along 
with other baneful plants down in the 
gardens of Proserpine in Pluto’s realm. 

“* Cieuta bad, 
With which the unjust Athenians made to die 
Wise Secrates.’’ 


Leigh Hunt, however, has a word to 
say for the plant. “ The hemlock was 
‘bad,’ inasmuch as it killed Socrates ; but 
it was good also for many a medicinal 
cup.” 

It is true it has some virtue, but must 
be used with care, as it is apt to cause 
delirium, and Banquo has it in mind 
when, doubting his own senses, he cries 
out: 


‘* Were such things here as we do speak about? 
Or have we eaten on the insane root 
That takes the reason prisoner? ’’ 


The sight of this weed brings up the 
incantation : 
‘* Double, double, toil and trouble ’’ 


of the witches’ cauldron, in which 
‘* Root of hemlock, digged i’ the dark,’’ 


is an ingredient of the stew. 

Though now so conspicuous in our 
meadows, the plant is an alien here. 
Brought over seas, probably for medical 
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use, it soon escaped from the herb garden 
and has become one of our most noxious 
and aggressive weeds—pushing in and 
taking possession of uncultivated places, 
as Shakespeare pictures it on the neg- 
lected farms of a country at war: 


‘* Her fallow leas 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 
Do root upon.’’ 


The large root-leaves are grown the 
first season from that year’s seed, and in 
early spring, these plants are a lush 
cushion of fine-cut leaves of a_ vivid 
green, which throws up a stem five or six 
feet high, blossoms, and dies in the midst 
of mid-summer verdure. 

These dry hemlock stalks are the 
“kecksies ” of Shakespeare’s scorn: 


‘* Hateful docks, rough thistles, keckies, 
burs ’’ 


—for what is kex, or kecksy, but a spell- 
ing of cicuta? 

It is a curious fact that, long before 
the Old World hemlock had made itself 
at home in our fields, the early botanists 
had found a plant growing along Ameri- 
can streams so like the ancient herb, not 
only in leaf and blossom but also in its 
fearful poison, that they gave it the old 
name, cicuta. The stalks of both these 
plants are touched with purple; but Na- 
ture, loving variety, puts it on one in 
careful spots, while the other is as care- 
fully streaked on the stem. 

The two plants are known in botany as 
Conium maculatum and Cicuta maculata, 
and though we hate their baneful root 
and nauseous breath, and laugh at their 
magic, there are times when we sigh for 
the pipes of Pan. Then 


‘« In some still evening, when the whispering 
breeze 

Pants on the leaves, and dies among the 
trees,’’ 


in the rustling of the skeleton kecksies we 
hear a sweet and far-off melody, and we 
listen, enchanted, to Corydon fluting his 
seven unequal cicutas. 

Marcaret E. Houston. 
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THE PASSING OF THE BOATMAN. 





Swing high, 

Swing low, 

Sweet Char-i-ot—Sweet Char-i-ot—Sweet Char-i-ot ! 

Swing high, 

Swing low, 

Sweet Char-i-ot! 

Come for to carry me ho-me! 
Come for to carry me home! 

It is the song of days that are now past— 
for the negro no longer sings upon the deck of 
the river steamer. Some of the Northern steam- 
boat companies operating on the Mississippi River 





With the advent of these safeguards to navi- 
gation, the glory of the kid-gloved and lynx-eyed 
steersman vanished and he became a common river 
man. ‘‘Anybody can ste@r a boat when he has 
the marks to go by and a headlight shooting about 
a mile down the river,’’ said an old pilot rather 
disconsolately to the writer. ‘‘It’s like steering 
an old nag along a hedge lane. Time was when 
a pilot had to know the river himself, and he 
got paid for knowing it!’’ 

The aids to navigation have made the Captain 
a bigger man than the Pilot; which is against 
river tradition. Next, the iconoclasts dumped the 








Chauncey Powers of Decatur, Illinois. 
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are going to substitute men from the Land of 
Olives for their negro roustabouts this season, 
believing that they will prove to be cheaper and 
steadier workers than the easy-going black man. 
With the passing of the negro roustabout, will 
go the last picturesque feature of the days of 
river navigation. The first to-go was the long 
feathered stacks of the big liners, which were 
replaced by the squat affairs resembling a stove- 
pipe that would go under the bridges. Then came 
the light-house at the bad crossings, the elimina- 
tion of jutting snags—and the electric search- 
light. 








C. F. Seelig of Chicago. Age, 13. Youngest Shooter 


in the Grand American Handicap. 


broad-hatted, oily gambler into the river for the 
cat-fishes and placed so low an ante that it was 
more fun to play checkers and dominoes than in- 
dulge in the sport. To follow these distressing 
things by the banishment of the negro roustabout 
and his soulful song will be turning the Father of 
Waters into a cemetery. You can’t write river 
stories nor make songs about people whose lingo 
you don’t understand. 

The man who has never made a trip down the 
river in the real steamboat days has lost a page 
in life that would have contributed to his love of 
country. 
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Closely woven with the poetry of the voyage 
was the brawny negro deckhand, and right behind 
him the masterful matg, with his hair-trigger pro- 
fanity dynamo. The Re Anchor Line of steam- 
boats for Grand Tower, Cairo, Memphis and Vicks- 
burg were scheduled to leave the wharf at St. Louis 
by 5 o’clock; but they rarely got under way until 
10. The rule seemed to be to hold the boat as 
long as there were offerings of freight, and it 
looked as if the shipping clerks in the big whole- 
sale houses didn’t begin to get busy until late in 
the afternoon. Then wide two-wheeled drays and 
trucks would clatter down the long rock levee like 
an army of invasion. It was a lively sight, con- 
fided the pilot to the writer. Officers would dart 
about, directing teamsters where to go and saying 
things about their tardiness; the teamsters would 
say things about their mules, and the mates would 
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the steam pipes just forward of the wheelhouse. 
The din of the bells and whistles, which nobody 
on earth could understand but the engineers, was 
kept up until the boat had slowly turned and was 
headed south. The voyage had begun. Then the 
negro roustabouts, scattered around on the coffee 
sacks and hemp bales, started their evening musi- 
ceale: 
“The boat‘ come sailing ‘round the bend, 
Good-bye, my lover, good-bye ; 
She’s loaded down wid wimmin an’ men, 
Good-bye, my lover, good-bye ! 
By-by, my ba-bee, 
By-by, my babee, 
Good-bye, my lover, good-bye! * 


It was all sung to a long, plaintive tune, carry- 
ing with it the agony of parting forever. As it 
rolled out into the darkness, now and then illum- 








DOCTOR BAILEY AND MRS. 


Photo by Our Staff Photographer, WM. T. SKINNER. 





W. A. DAVIS OF CHICAGO. 





euss the roustabouts. Everybody seemed to have 
a safe target for their wrath and nobody took 
offence. By and by, after the last dray of freight 
had roared across the wharf bridge, an army of 
black men would seize the stuff, even before the 
horses stopped; the mud valves would roar out 
great clouds of steam forward of the paddle 
wheels, and some one aloft, generally the Captain, 
weuld pull the great bell for the last time. This 
was the signal to cast off the hawsers and run in 
the gang-plank. 

Then the big craft, loaded nearly to the water’s 
edge amidships, would slowly drift out into the 
river, stern foremost. When the line of small 
boats was cleared, a seaming haphazard concert 
of bells and baby whistles below was responded to 
by long, fierce exhausts, spouting geyserlike, from 


ined by the glare of an opened furnace, the black 
man seemed to come into his kingdom—a kingdom 
peopled with weird shapes and enveloped in the 
mysticism of the Dark Continent. He was no 
longer a hum-drum hewer of wood and drawer of 
water; but a part of the sublimity of the river. 
The steady move of the engines; the cascades from 
the great paddle-wheels; the long, sonorous roar 
from the steam pipes and the pleasant quiver of 
the boat seemed the natural accompaniment of 
the negroes’ lullaby; and the whole scene was so 
enchanting that the passengers rarely retired to 
their staterooms until late in the night. In the 
shadows many a lover was enchanted. Sweethearts 
drew closer to their swains and lightly pressed 
hands, for who could resist in the sleepy forgetful- 
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As the cool, refreshing sweetness of pure country air is to the 
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HUNTER JULEP 
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TWO NEW WORLD’S RECORDS 


Chicago, June 21-24, 1910 


THE GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 
Won by RILEY THOMPSON, of CAINESVILLE, MO., who broke 


100 STRAIGHT FROM 19 YARDS 
No. 2 
JNO. W. GARRETT of COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO., broke 


THE ENTIRE PROGRAM ON THE FIRST DAY, JUNE 21 
100 STRAIGHT 


(80 Singles and 10 Pairs—All 16 Yards) 


In making the above remarkable records both gentlemen used 


OU PONT 


SMOKELESS POWDER 





in writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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ness of Dreamland. Then they listened to that 
dear old song of the riverman: 
“Swing high, 
Swing low, 
Sweet Char-i-ot! 
Come for to carry me home!” 


The boat swept on past the great Vulcan iron 
works, where the blast showed red against the 
houses and gave them the appearance of a town on 
fire; on past ‘‘ Bloody Island,’’ where statesmen 
once met to shoot holes in each other; and then 
down the broad water avenue by the mountains of 
iron the steamer sped, throwing behind great bil- 
lows that sparkled back the lights from the rear 
cabin. Far down-stream is a light close to shore. 
The Pilot knows what that means well enough. 
It is a wildcat landing, where a freighter awaits 
with a lot of goods or some passengers want to 
take the boat. In either event, somebody has been 
waiting probably by the riverside for eight hours 
or more. The pilot pulls a bell in his little house 
and the whistles above it give the peculiar whistle 
of than Line. 

The steamer runs far past the landing, where 
the boat is now made fast to a tree and the gang- 
plank is run out, assisted by rapid-fire comments 
of the mate. If there was much freight to go on, 
the place was lighted by pine knots in an iron bas- 
ket near the gang-plank. Promptly, as if glad at 
the call of duty, the deckhand was up and ready 
for the work of loading. In those days he was a 
trusty machine and was proud of the great strength 
of his boat and even the rich vocabulary of the 
mate. He loved, when ashore, to talk of the big 
towns he made and of the way-up people he knew 
in them. He had a sweetheart at every place 
where they put up more than twelve hours, and he 
kept her until she was courted by a man from a 
bigger and faster boat. A roustabout could always 
beat the time of a member of his race who was 
only a waiter in the cabin or a member of the or- 
chestra. The difference was as that between the 
soldier and the camp follower. 

A large and fast boat never had a hard time in 
securing plenty of deckhands, but there was no 
prestige in accepting employment on a small stern- 
wheeler which only carried freight traffic, although 
the wages might be better. The roustabout liked 
to show his strength and the ease with which he 
could carry a coffee sack or a pig of lead. Yet he 
would allow a little one-gallus mate, that he could 
pick up and shake like a rat, to make public re- 
flections on his family tree that fairly sizzled. The 
Foustabout supposed that the mate was hired for 
his proficiency in that particular line, and if he 
hadn’t kept it up it would have meant that the 
mate was ailing or neglecting his master’s in- 
terests. The roustabouts had no organization, and 
strikes were of uncommon occurrence. They were 
faithful and satisfactory workers, and when they 
swarmed around a pile of freight it seemed to 
disappear like magic. They had not then come 


under the influence of the labor agitator and did 
not know that they ought to kick against unload- 
ing all night and at helping with the furnaces 
now and then. But it seems that the newer gene- 
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ration is becoming wise to the situation and the 
river roustabout, like the old-time voyager, may 
become extinct because of his increasing wisdom. 
—Robert Page Lincoln in the Sportsmen’s Review. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


JosEPH Lane & Son, 102 New Bond St., Lon- 
don, W., England, are distributing circulars, ex- 
quisitely illustrated, calling special attention to 
the patent automatic detachable side locks on their 
single or double trigger guns. The manufactures 
of this firm, for soundness of make and good 
shooting qualities, have long held the esteem of 
sportsmen in all parts of the world. 

* 7 t 

Davip D. Evans of Lake Emily, Wisconsin— 
the expert Dodge County fisherman—has been hav- 
ing lots of fine sport the present season. Fishing 
in Fox -Lake, one day last month, he brought to 
boat five large pickerel and a three-pound black 
bass, and the day following four fine pickerel. He 
has got the art of bait casting down to a fine point 
and can tell a good bit of fishing water at a glance. 
More power to his elbow! 

* * 7 


ANOTHER chapter in the history of Berdan’s 
Sharpshooters was written last month, says Forest 
and Stream, when G. H. Chase passed away at his 
home in Boston. Mr. Chase’s age was 76 years. 
He was one of the most famous sharpshooters of 
the Civil War, and he, in common with other mem- 
bers of Colonel Berdan’s command, was equipped 
with a very heavy muzzle-loading rifle fitted 
with a long telescope sight. The skill of this little 
body of men, and the deadly accuracy of their pon- 
derous rifles, went far toward popularizing the use 
of telescope sights. These, in smaller form and at 
moderate prices, are in more or less common use 
to-day. In Berdan’s time each one was made to 
order and* was a costly instrument. On one occa- 
sion Mr. Chase lost his rifle in crossing a river, 
but another one was presented to him by Secretary 
of War Stanton. 

* * - 

FLoyp WILSON, a railway telegrapher, stationed 
two miles east of Kyle, Idaho, came to Spokane 
last month to buy a supply of ammunition, and, 
when asked the reason for doing so, told of a 
thrilling experience with a grizzly. ‘‘I noticed 
the big lumbering thing snooping around the sta- 
tion and as soon as I was off shift I got a rifle 
and started along the trail. I was not long in 
overtaking Mr. Bear, and firing offhand, at first 
sight, scored with the ball, which broke the bones 
of one paw. The big fellow turned and I made 
for the high ones. In shinning up a tree, I lost 
the rifle and was obliged to climb nearly 70 feet 
before I found a branch, where I put in four 
weary hours; and I’d be there yet, if it had not 
been for the signal operator at Kyle, who was 
sent out by the dispatcher, when he found that the 
block signal would not work. The operator killed 
the animal and I came down from my airy perch. 
I determined then and there never to be caught 
that way again—hence this shooting iron and 
sheath-knife.’’ 
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others are weak. 





one piece. 


Brazing of Barrels, Loop and Extension Rib all in one 


| STEVENS 
| DEMI-BLOC SYSTEM GUNS 
CANNOT SHOOT LOOSE 


| Prices range from $25.00 to $60.00— 
subject to Dealers’ Discount. 


process. 


Fitted with STEVENS Compressed Forged Steel Barrels 


DEMI-BLOC SYSTEM 
“SUPERB for TRAP or FIELD” 


The equal of Double Guns offered at twice their 
Price by other Makers. 


Strongest Breech Mechanism extant—strongest where 


Barrel and Lug all COMPRESSED and FORGED in 


STEVENS 


Double Barrel Hammer 2« Hammerless 


Shotguns 





Send for *‘ Pointers on 
Shooting ”’ and 160 Page 
Catalog. Learn to be a 
Better Shot. 











Ask your Dealer—insist on STEV- 
ENS. If you cannot obtain, we will 
ship direct, express prepaid, upon re- 
ceipt of Catalog Price. 











J.STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY 


P. O. Box 5680, 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS,., U.S. A. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


‘* How to SHoor WELL’? is the title of a little 
brochure, giving some expert information on hunt- 
ing, sharp-shooting and trap-shooting. It says 
much in small space and is worth sending for. For 
a free copy, address Stevens Arms Co., Box 5680, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

* * * 

WE print herewith a photo of James Oliver Cur- 

wood, the sportsman and littérateur, as he ap- 

















JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD. 
Author of The Danger Trail. 


peared after a six months trip to the Far North, 
where barbers are not to be found. Writing to a 
friend regarding the shotgun. he took with him 
into the wilds of Hudson’s Bay, Mr. Curwood says: 
‘*The Ithaca gun gave splendid satisfaction— 
especially among the wild geese, cranes and swans. 
At a time when exceedingly cold weather put my 
guide’s gun out of business, on the edge of the 
Barren Lands, and when my own automatic rifle 
would work for no more than a single shot at a 
time, my Ithaca was in as good shape as ever. 
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Once, with two charges of No. 4 shot, I killed a 
bull moose with it at a distance of about 30 yards 
—a phenomenal thing to do with a shotgun. An 
unpleasant incident of the trip was the final loss 
of my Ithaca on the Nelson River, below Spirit 
Lake. At the same time I lost a guide, and I 
believe the gun is now doing as good service for 
him as it did for me.’’ 
* * oa 

Curtis R. YounG, Secretary of the Millvale 
Gun Club and one of Pennsylvania’s best posted 
trap-shooters, made us a pleasant visit recently. 
Mr. Young was the winner, in 1906, of the coveted 
Du Pont Trophy, with a score of 92 ex 100. He 
shoots a 7% Ib. 12-gauge Ithaca gun ($100 list) 
—using Du Pont Smokeless when field shooting 
and Infallible for his trap work. Few men can 
talk so entertainingly of the leading trap shots of 
today and of 20 years ago as can Mr. Young, and 
we hope he will never pass this way without dis- 
mounting “and pulling the Sports AFIELD latch- 
string. 

- 7 * 

THE new Denver & Rio Grande folder, Natural 
Resources of Colorado, is especially valuable be- 
cause its large map is not only brought right up 
to date but also shows the route of the new 
Western Pacific Ry.—the Pacific Coast extension 
of the D. & R. G. from Salt Lake City to San 
Francisco. This new line was opened for freight 
traffic some time ago, and it is said that the route 
through the Sierras and down the Feather River 
rivals in scenic attractions the world-famous Den- 
ver & Rio Grande. Another interesting feature in 
connection with this new Pacific Coast line is the 
fact that there is no grade of more than 52 feet 
to the mile, which makes it possible to conduct 
transportation across the mountains at a lower 
cost over this line than over any other now operat- 
ing in the Rocky Mountain country. The map is 
being distributed by Col. S. K. Hooper, G. P. A., 
Denver, Colo. 


>_> 


THE MARLIN FIELD GUN. 





THE new Marlin field gun is a high grade, 12- 
gauge repeater, built extra light but extra strong 
—a light, short, well balanced gun that handles 
fast and has no equal for field shooting. 
The barrel, of special smokeless steel, is 25 
inches long, modified choke and especially bored 
for this work. Buttstock and forearm are Cir- 
cassian walnut, specially selected for light weight, 
with London oil finish and fine hand checking. 
Buttstock is 134% inches long; 1% inches drop at 
comb; 2 inches drop at heel; rubber buttplate. 
The forearm is extra short and trim, of minimum 
weight. In the Marlin field gun, a light, strong 
take-down construction is used. Gun takes down 
quickly and conveniently for cleaning and carry- 
ing, and packs in a space 25 inches long. It has 
blued frame, double extractors, automatic recoil 
safety lock and other up-to-date features. For 
descriptive catalogue, address the Marlin Fire- 
arms Co., 49 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 
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Begin Early— 


Children “ brought up ” on 


POSTUM 


are free from the evil effects of caffcine—the habit-forming drug—in 
coffee and tea. 


Postum is made of clean, hard wheat, skillfully roasted, includ- 
ing the bran-coat which contains the Phosphate of Potash (grown in 
the grain) for building healthy brain and nerve tissue. 


Begin early to insure a healthy nervous system for the little ones. 
“There’s a Reason” 


{Iced Postum—served with sugar and lemon is a delicious, cool- 
ing Summer food-drink. 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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SWIMMIN’ AN’ SWEARIN’. 





We was havin’ of a picnic, the day ’at Joey 
cussed. : 

Oh my! us kids was tickled an’ Shorty nearly bust! 

We’d druv in two big wagons, ’way off beside a 

'  eriek— 

Jest us an’ all the Joneses, when them an’ us were 
thick. 


The girls were gettin’ dinner an’ said fer us ter 
scat ; 

They didn’t want no men-folks ter see what they 
was at. 

So all us boys went runnin’, a-scootin’ in a race, 

An’ say! we struck a winner—a bully swimmin’ 
place! 


The erick hed washed the meadow, jest like a 
puddin’ bowl, 

An’ a great big thumpin’ hemlock had fell acrost 
the hole. : 

A dandy place fer divin’ an’ higher than yer head, 

But they was rocks an’ branches an’ snags t’ kill 
yer dead. 


Fer none of us had ever been nigh the place afore, 

An’ divin’ was unsartin’ an’ scary-like, fer shore. 

Well, Joey, he was standing, an’ all the kids were 
there, 

A-top the log 0’ hemlock, with nothin’ on but bare. 


An’ they were all a-daring an’ sayin’ they were 
bold; 

But snags is snags, an’ nasty, an’ the creek was 
mighty cold. 

Old Joey was in college, an’ kind o’ big an’ fat. 

His father was a Deacon an’ Joey daresn’t spat. 


An’ wen it come to swearin’, he never dared to 
cuss ; 

Fer that was bad as fightin’, the Deacon said, er 
wuss. 

Well, Joey, he was standin’ an’ thinkin’ how he’d 
swim, 

When Shorty, kind o’ sneakin’, got right behind 
0’ him. 


An’ ’fore old Joey seen him, he shoved him good 
an’ quick, 

An’ sent old Fatty flying kerflopper! in the erick! 

Oh! sech a belly-bumper ye never, never see! 

An’ it made old Joey madder’n a red-hot bumbly- 
bee. 


I wisht ye might a’ heard him when he sputtered 
ter the top. 

He yelled like forty Injuns—ye’d think he’d never 
stop. 

An’ what he said that mornin’ would spile the 
Deacon’s trust. 

It shorely was a circus, the day that Joey cussed! 


But not a feller tattled, an’ the Deacon never 
knowed 

How far his Joe had follered ’way down old 
Satan’s road. 

An’ now old Joe’s a Deacon, but he’s afeared ter 
blow ; 

Fer all us boys remember the day he let her go. 
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O’ course ’twas awful wicked—he should a’ smiled 


instead. 

But ef you’d been like Joey, now what would you 
a’ said? 

An’, anyhow, ’twas Shorty as played a measly 
trick. 


Besides, it’s awful tryin’ ter tumble in a crick. 


An’ when you kids go swimmin’, like we did long 
ago, 

Don’t play no tricks like Shorty, nor say no words 
like Joe. 


Devon, Penna. CHARLES IRVIN JUNKIN. 
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A DOUBLE PARKER VICTORY. 





EVERYONE who attended the recent Grand Amer- 
ican Handicap, here in Chicago, admired the splen- 
did nerve and restful ease of manner with which 
Riley Thompson, of Cainesville, Mo., kept on 
smashing his 100 targets straight. Great work, 
certainly, and ever so much harder than it looks. 
The confidence with which Thompson and Guy V. 
Dering, of Wisconsin—who won the Amateur 
Championship with a score of 189 ex 200 (40 
of his targets being doubles)—was, we believe, 
due in no small part to the excellence of their 
‘shooting irons.’’ Both shot Parker guns—the 


‘guns with many years of reputation back of them 


and which long ago won the esteem of sportsmen 
by their dependable shooting qualities and ease 
of manipulation. 

—_———__. gg ———_—___. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





HunNTERS, returning from the mountains at the 
head of Slate Creek in the Coeur d’Aléne mining 
district, Idaho, report encountering three herds 
of Angora goats that have answered the call of 
the wild. The animals are wily and always break 
away before the huntsman can get within range. 
The goats wandered from a land clearing camp 
several years ago, when there were but 25 animals 
in the flock. They were used to clear the land, 
and, after they had cleared a large tract of un«er- 
brush and other débris, the leader and others 
found a hole in the fence and escaped to the 
mountains. The herd split up into several small 
groups, which have since increased in numbers. 


* * *” 


THE new catalogue of hammerless fire-arms, 
just issued by the Savage Arms Co., is not only 
replete with useful information, but its harmoni- 
ous beauty is a delight to the eye. All the dif- 
ferent Models of Savage rifles and pistols are 
fully described, and their prices, clearly set forth, 
will accommodate themselves to almost any one’s 
purse. The Savage Take-down Model—furnished 
in a variety of calibres, weighing but 6% Ibs., 
and fitted with inter-changeable barrels—is attract- 
ing much attention. Mention Sports AFIELD and 
send to the Savage Arms Co., 47 Edisto Ave., 
Utica, N. Y., for one of these interesting cata- 
logues. 
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A DELIGHTFUL BEVERAGE 


HIGH LIFE 


Milwaukees Leading Boffled 


BEER 


ITS BOUND 1D TO PLEASE YOU 


MILLER BREWING CO: MILWAUKEE 











The “Old Reliable” Parker Gun 


Wins for the EIGHTH Time 


The Grand American Handicap 


Score of 100 Straight from 19 Yards 
At Chicago, Ill., June 23, 1910. 


Mr. Riley Thompson of Cainesville, Mo., made this record, which has never before 


S been equaled in this classic event. 







The Parker Gun, in the hands of Mr. 
Guy V. Dering, also won the Amateur Cham- 
pionship at Chicago, June 24—scoring 189 ex 
200 (shooting at 160 singles and 20 doubles). 





The Prize Winners 
and Champions 





shoot 
— S The PARKER GUN. 
PARKER BROS., Merid Cc : 
N. ¥. Salesrooms, 32 =e ~ ic Why Don’t YOU? 


i» writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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A POPULAR TRAP SHOT. 





Woolfolk Henderson of Lexington, Ky.—long 
known as one of the leading amateur trap shots of 
the country—has just j ined the professional ranks 
as a representative of the Peters Cartridge Company. 
To know Mr. Henderson, is to like him, and his 
‘popularity with sportsmen everywhere is easily ex- 
plained. At the 1903 Grand American Handicap, 
he was high gun—he and Fred Harlow of Ohio each 
ecoring 92 out of 
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more money for bounties on wild animals, and asa 
result is continning to pay out bounties, in spite of 
the fact that the appropriation made by the last 
Legislature is «xhausted. Since the new Jaw went 
into effect, he has paid $479 in bounties, at the rate 
of $1.00 for coyotes, $5.00 for lynx and $20 for 
cougars ; 309 coyotes, 17 |ynx and two cougars were 
brought to him. Toe entire pelt must be brought 
to the office, and the bone on the right foreleg must 
be left with the hide—to be removed when the bounty 
is claimed. 





100. Although de- 
feated by Mr. Har- 
low in the shoot off, 
Mr Henderson’s 
score of 92 in the 
main event was 
much the more 
noteworthy, fcr the 
reason that he stood 
at the 19-yard 
mark; whereas 
Harlow stood ‘ close 
in’’—atthe 16-yard 
mark, From April 
29 of last year to 
December 22 1909, 
Mr Henderson shot 
at 9,495 targets, 
breakipg 9,008 —an 
average of almost 
95 percent. At the 
recent Grand 
American H andi- 
cap, standing attbe 
20-yard mark, he 
scored a total of 93 
out of 100 targets. 
tial cada 

J. D. McGary 
and John Jay have 
brought out, as 
trophies of a long 
cruise in the Coir 
a@’Aléone Indian 
Reservation ino 
Northern Idaho, 
the skulls and 
horns of three buf- 
falos, found recent- 
ly in that & ction. 
Mr. McGary be- 
lieves there were 
six avimals in the 
band, which prob- 
ably came across 
the L»lo Trail and 
60 on over the 
mountains to the reperve, some 40 years ago, to find 
@ new range, aud peiished from starvation in the 
deep snows. The largest head measures two feet 
across from the centre of horns and the wrinkles 
indicste that the animal was one of the patriarchs 
of his race. 








WOOLFOLK 


* en 


AuniToR BUTLER of Spokane County, Wash., is 
banking on the next Lz-gislature’s appiop: Mting 





xx 

Mrs. FuRSBERG 
wife of a home- 
steader in the 
Hood . River dis- 
trict (Oregon)— 
had quite a scare 
when a bear 
sought to enterthe 
Forsberg cabin, 
week before last. 
She was alone with 
her children, and, 
thinking some- 
body was knok- 
ing, opened the 
door—to be con- 
fronted by a cub 
bear, almost 
grown. She 
slammed the door 
toina jiffy. Then 
Bruin nosed 
aroand the house 
for an hour, 
climbed up and 
looked in at the 
windows and vis- 
ited the cellar, 
where he feasted 
on upplesand some 
fresh cheeses—fin- 
ally retreating to 
the woods just be- 
fore Mr. Forsberg’s 
return. 

* eR 

RoBeRTE LEE. 
& mivinpg man of 
Kendrick, Idaho, 
passed through 
Spokane last 
month on his way 
tothe East—brirg- 
ing with him the 
largest lypx ever 
captured in Idaho, 
He expressed the animal alive to bis father at Ashe- 
ville, N. C. The cat weighs 98 Ibs. and is a fine 
specimen. It was caught in a trap on the North 
Fork of the Clearwater. 

#** 

THE sportsman who takes a pride in keeping his 
gun and rod cabinet neat and tidy generally derives 
more pleasure from a day afield than does his sloven- 
ly, happy-go lucky brother. 





HENDERSON. 
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Highest Class Photo Finishers in the World. 


Kodaks, Cameras, 
Graflexes and Supplies 


Mail orders executed in the promptest manner 

















Base Ball Games, Field Events, Motor 
Cycle, Automobile, and Horse Races 
Photographed by Appointment. 


HOBBS & SUTPHEN, 
31 Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


MILTON M. MARKUS, Manager Photo Dept. 
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. A DRAMA IN SIX ACTS.— I. “It’s just a beautiful day for a swim,” said Arthur to the 
Fairfield druggist. ‘But I’m afraid some of them village boys might steal my clothes.” 


We are indebted for this clever series to our esteemed and brilliant contemporary ‘“‘ BLanco y Necro” of Madrid, Spain. 




















THE WONDERFUL “COAXER”. TROUT FLY! | ® siusor nour sroou 


ALMOST ALIVE. NEVER LOSES ITS SHAPE, FLOATS ANYWHERE. 
*“*My guide said, ‘these trout don’t take flies.’ I 24 on the ‘Coaxer.’ 
a | } bee mm brook trout on the ‘Coaxer’—that’s the sacoed — 


} Trout Size, 6 colors, $1.35; 12. $2.60. Bass Size, 6 colors, $1.65; 12, $3.25. 
Send Stamp for Booklet of Bass Baits, etc.,in colors. * W. J. JAMISON, 2751 POLK ST., CHICAGO fl Mascon dcade hooks, 
































A DRAMA IN SIX ACTS.— II. ‘Make your mind easy on that score,’’ replied his friend. 
“That’s what my dog is for.” And Arthur began to undress. 
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"Marlin 


THE SIGN oF A 
— up to 200 yards. Without change 
<5" Bo Ct; of mechanism it handles .22 short, 
Marlin / long or long-rifle cartridges, perfectly. The 
deep Ballard nfling develops maximum poe 
and accuracy and adds years to the life of rifles. 
The solid top is protection from defective cartridges—prevents 
powder and gases from being blown back. ‘The side ejection 
never lets ejected shells spoil your bead and allows quick, accurate 
The 136 page repeat shots. With. simple take-down construction, 
Martin catalog will _ action parts—least parts of any .22—it is the quickest and easiest 
> ro decide what to clean. A great vacation rifle. Ask any gun dealer. 
rifle best suits your in- . 
dividual desires. Sead lhe ltattlin Firearms Co. 


3 stamps for it today. 49 WILLOW STREET, . NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
















You can buy 
no better gun for tar- 
get work andall small game 























C other wild-fowl will go ; 
for this excellent food. The seed is 


eel Fishing Roa ] | WAg> fathered mn October and should 







over in the Fall. Write for our free booklet 
on Wild Celery. It describes its growth and 
4 tells how to plant the seed. Seed 
sent by express only. We are booking orders 
now for shipment after the crop is gathered. 
Per Quart, $2.25. Five Quarts, $10.00, 
Special prices for larger quantities, 


Wild Rice 


Y our method of handling the 
seed, Wild Rice may be made 
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Make Your Vacation Real 


Don’t just loaf aimlessly. Do something worth 
doing. Fish with a ‘‘ BRISTOL” Rod. Then you 
will have a vacation worth remembering. Loaf- 
ing is not restful. Fishing is. Fishing is the 
most healthful sport. Buy a ‘‘BRISTOL’’— 
guaranteed three years—and prove it. Sold by 
good dealers everywhere. None genuine without 
the “‘ BRISTOL”’ trade-mark on the reel seat. - 



























Write for free catalog and handy hook 
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tions, for Fall delivery at the following rates: 
25 Pounds, $6.00 
50 os .00 
100 é oroverat .20 per Ib. 
This seed is shipped by express only, at 
purchaser’s expense. Sameshould be planted 
promptly on arrival. 
NORTHRUP, KING & CO., Seedsmen, 
13 Bridge Square, _ Minneapolis, Minnesota, 


I> 


will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 


{| to grow in almost any fresh 
ae a | Be 
illu te et 
THE HORTON MFG. Cco., | “Wild Rice » will be sent free on request. 
S2 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. | ' ‘We are booking orders, subject to crop condi- 
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A DRAMA IN SIX ACTS.— III. Then the Druggist (to his dog : “Look here, Tiger!— 
guard these clothes. Let no one touch them!” 











16-tt. Steel Launch “O6 


Complete with Fogine, Ready to Ruano 


18-20-23-27 foot Launches at proportionate prices. All launches tested and 
fitted with Detroit two cycle reversible engines with speed controlling lever—simplest engine 
made—starts without cranking—has only 3 moving parte—anyone can run it. we 
boats $20.00. All boats fitted with sir tight compartments—Cannot sink, teak or 
fFust—need no boathouse. We are the jargest manufacturers of pleasure boats in the world 

= sole owners of the patents for the manufacture of rolled stee!, lock seamed, concea steel boats. Ordess 
filled the day they are received. Write for Free I!!ustrated Catalog and testimonials of 10,(*") satisfied users. 


Michigan Stee! Boat Co., 1330 Jotierson Ave., Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. (0) j 
































A DRAMA IN SIX ACTS.—IV. Then the Master goes away and Tiger, with great in- 
telligence, constitutes himself the guardian of Arthur’s clothing. 
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thacaGun 


There’s some class to our No. 7 $400 list gun shown above. If you like quality—you’ll like this 
gun. From butt to muzzle—outside and in—superior quality stands out pre eminently. It is im- 
possible to show on paper the elegant finish, beautiful lines, careful workmanship, high-grade mater- 


ials and richness of ornamentation—you must see the gun to appreciate its pe must use 


it to value ite worth. Our new Art Catalog shows a large cut of it and describes it 


FREE upon request. 


y—mailed 


Oar little 20 bores are taking like ‘‘hot cakes.”” We make them from 514 Ibs. up. All grades 


hammerless—$19, up. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, Box 9, ITHACA, N. Y. 








A 
Book 
Worth 
Having 


Many volumes have 
been written for the 
instruction of sports- 
men, and all have 
doubtiess been in- 
structive in a meas- 
ure. The latest and 
- every way the best 


-- CAMP KITS AND CAMP LIFE 


By Charles Stedman Hanks. 


It is a practical handbook for the wonds—a work that 
) will learn the oldest of old-timers m«ny things and the in- 
experienced beginner everything. It teaches the proper 
selection of huuting arms, their use and care; how to se | 
for a camping expedition with an e)e to comfort under all 
conditions; how to build a camp. and how to prepare ap- 
petizing camp meals. It tells of game fish and the manner 
of their taking; the different sp: cies of furred and feathered 
me and the tricks and wiles of their human pursuers, and 
here is a long chapter devoted to invaluable hints to trap- 
pers. The conclucing 25 pages treat of remedies for sick- 
ness or accidents in camp—a comprehensive, concise and 
sensible chapter, written in u:.derstandable language and in 
itself worth the price of the book. We can unreservedly 
recommend this woik to the attention of our readers. 


Mailed, postpaid, for $1.50. 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO 


358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, lils, 
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If you have a Bird Dog, 
you need a copy of 


_t Amateur 
Trainer 


A plain, practical and concise, yet 
thorough, guide in theart of training, 
bandling and the correcti: g of faults 
of the deg subservient to the gun 
afield. Itis acknowledged by authori- 
ties and amateurs alike to 
be the most practical book 
on the subject now cn the 
market. ‘The author, Ed. 












F. Haberleien, is a practical trainer of over thirty years’ 
experience and his syetem ranks hixh among trainers. 

he Twelfth Edition is now ready. Revised and en- 
larged. Illustrated with portraits of the author and fif- 
teen 7 bird dogs. Price, paper cover, $1.00. Finely 
bound in cloth, $1.50. Sent on receipt of price by 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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A DRAMA IN SIX ACTS.——V. But, on coming out, Arthur suddenly discovers that Tige 
is determined to obey his master’s instructions too faithfully. 


“CROW CALL” 


Every true sportsman should have one of 
our Crow Calls. A Perfect Imitation of the 
Call of the Crow. Ours are the first and only 

# original calls on the market. All others are 

” imitations. Sent by registered mail upon re- 
ceipt of $1.00 each. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. 


Patentented Nov. 24,1909. Exact Size. Chas. H. Perdew, Henry, Ills. 

































































































































































A DRAMA IN SIX ACTS.—VI. And during all that night there was no way in which 
Arthur could even get near his clothing, until Tige’s master chanced along the next morning. 








